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BaTTIS 


CHESTER H. 


DEDICATION 


HE students of Briscoe Junior High School respectfully dedicate this publication 
of the Briscoe Briefs to Mr. Chester H. Battis, new principal of Briscoe. We 
acknowledge with gratitude his excellent leadership and congratulate him on his fine 


administration of Briscoe this year. 


CHESTER H. BATTIS 


HIS fall the students and faculty of Briscoe Junior High School welcomed Mr. 
Chester H. Battis to our school as principal. As did his predecessors, Mr. Battis 
has continued emphasis on study, courtesy, obedience, and neatness, which have always 


been characteristics of Briscoe. He has also put into effect an eighth grade supervised 
reading program. One of the most welcome additions since his principalship has been 
the installing of a portable stage, replacing the makeshift structure of boxes and planks 
in use for three years. 


Born in Somerville, Massachusetts, Mr. Battis attended grammar school there. 
Later he went to Tufts College, graduating with a Bachelor of Science degree. He did 
graduate work at Harvard University and Boston University from which he receiv 
a Master of Education degree. 


Having taught in public and private schools in Massachusetts, Mr. Battis came to 
Briscoe in 1943 to teach algebra. In addition to his classroom duties, Mr. Battis 
coached the Briscoe football team in 1944 and directed the school’s visual education 
program. In 1954 he was promoted to the principalship of the Upton School in 
Beverly. 


Returning to Briscoe this year, Mr. Battis found many changes had occurred in 
his absence, the chief one being the inclusion of the seventh grade in the junior high 
school. The assembly hall had been converted to an all-purpose room, the cafeteria 
moved from the third floor to the first, the classrooms and corridors attractively painted, 
and most important, the foundations of a well-equipped school library. He realized 
from the first, however, that the spirit of Briscoe is an intangible thing, not dependent 
upon material comforts. His comment was, “I think Briscoe is the same friendly school 
I knew ten years ago.” 


Mr. Battis lives at Beverly Cove with his wife and three children. He enjoys most 
sports and even doing odd jobs around the house. 


We welcome Mr. Battis back to Briscoe and wish him many happy and successful 


years here. 
EMILY SPEAR, L- 1 


a 
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Editorials 


EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 


HE theme of the 1958 Briscoe Briefs is “The 
future is not in the hands of fate, but in 
ours.” 


What is the future? Why is it important? 
Webster's definition of the future is, “what is to 
be or come hereafter.” “Time to come” may not 
seem important to us now, but in a short while 
we will be the citizens and leaders of this great 
country. We will be the people involved with 
the problems of the world as our parents are now. 
As we leave Briscoe ready for high school, the 
meaning of this quotation becomes more impor- 
tant because it means that it will be our responsi- 
bility and obligation to create a better world to 
live in for our own and future generations. If we 
do not believe that the future is in our hands, we 
will not make the most of our education, and 
when we realize our mistake, it will be too late 
to correct it. 


Being sufhciently prepared to meet the future is 
becoming more difficult because of the rapid prog- 
ress of the world. We must be able to keep up 
with the scientific age we are living in. The train- 
ing for this position begins in the classroom as 
well as at home. During our three years at Bris- 
coe we have been learning how to be good leaders 
and citizens along with advancing in our studies. 
A few examples are the Student Advisory Coun- 
cil, class officers, and the Five Keys. The Student 
Council is composed of the president of each 
homeroom and the Five Keys. It is their respon- 
sibility to take care of matters concerning the 
students and school problems that could be reme- 
died by the help of the entire student body. The 
class officers are in charge of class affairs, partic 
ularly the planning of the graduation dance. 
With the help of committees they collect class 
dues, have the programs printed, invite the adult 
guests, provide the refreshments, and decorate 
the hall. The Keys are five students who are 
chosen to accept the Master, Friendship, Scholar- 
ship, Activities, and Fair Play Keys from the last 
year’s graduating class. Assuming these responsi- 
bilities prepares us for the future because they 
help to promote leadership and good citizenship. 


We must begin now and make all efforts to 
understand the importance of this wonderful 
training and appreciate and use it to the best of 


our ability. If we do, it will help us to mold the 
future by depending upon ourselves and not upon 
fate. 

CaroL ENGLEHARDT, Editor-in-Chief 


A FORWARD LOOK 


ANY people will remember 1958 as the 
year the United States put its first satellite 
into orbit. Students at Briscoe Junior High may 
some day remember that this was the year when 
their teachers and parents considered with some 
concern the ultimate goals of young American 
scholars. Perhaps for the first time in our lives we 
became aware of the world we live in and our 
own eventual contribution to its peaceful sur- 
vival. Not suddenly, rather quite gradually, we 
realized we could be learning more and that there 
really was satisfaction in acquiring knowledge. 


Preparing for the future is more of a necessity 
now than ever, for we as citizens and future 
leaders of our country will carry the burden of 
the success or failure of our country. Part of the 
preparation for the future will be the wise choice 
of our high school studies. In order to get full 
advantage of the courses offered we must very 
seriously consider the eighth grade exploratory 
subjects. These subjects include the languages, 
Latin and French; junior business training, and 
vocational arts. 


Because of the ever increasing need for scien- 
tists in our age of atoms and satellites, next year 
and all during our high school years the sciences 
will be emphasized. A great variety of scholar- 
ships are available for qualified students in all the 
fields of science and advanced mathematics. 


Free electives should be chosen wisely. Any 
person talented in art or who merely enjoys it 
should choose art. Music is also open to students. 
Here one increases his knowledge of instruments 
and arrangements. Many who are preparing for 
college choose typewriting as their elective. Here 
one works on the speed and accuracy necessary 
for being a good typist, which helps in the prepa- 
ration of college papers. 

So, as the days grow into months and the 
months into years, only we can determine the 
future — we must prepare for it wisely with a 
good education. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, Assistant Editor 
Grade Eight 
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IN OUR HANDS 


(ase LUCK! May Lady Fortune smile on you! 
May fate be good to you! These are ex- 
pressions all of us use frequently when we wish 
a person success in any undertaking; yet we real- 
ize it is wise not to rely on luck. 


Today, all nations are on the threshold of space 
travel. Which nation will be the first to land on 
the moon? When this great achievement is ac- 
complished, will anyone say he was lucky? No, 
not in a case such as this. Years of planning and 
study will have been necessary for this accom- 
plishment. 


For the past year many educators in the 
United States have pleaded for improved science 
instruction in our schools. Doubtless there will 
be more emphasis in this direction because Amer- 
icans have become aware of this need. However, 
many people, including some scientists, say that 
we need a balanced program. We must be able 
to read in order to learn; we must have an appre- 
ciation of music, languages, and painting as well. 


If we are going to be satisfied with our Amer- 
ican education in ten, fifteen, or tweny years, we 
must lay the groundwork now. Students of to- 
morrow must have a better attitude towards edu- 
cation. They must have a desire for studying and 
learning. Perhaps parents can help children be- 
come aware of educational opportunities. Once 
children begin to enjoy studying, they will not 
wish to waste their time as today’s students so 
often do. We must not put our trust in luck, 
hoping that everything will come out just fine. 
As Jules Jusserand said, ““The future is not in the 
hands of fate but in ours.” 


KRISTIN ELLIOTT, 7 - 1 
Assistant Editor 


PEAGE 


HAT is peace? The dictionary defines it 

as freedom from war or disturbance. To 
me, peace is freedom from tension and worry, 
freedom from fear of being smashed to bits by an 
enemy bomb while walking down the street. I 
am certainly glad that my country is one of 
peace. But is it? 


The United States has always been a country 
of peace, more so, in fact, than any other coun- 
try. It has never started a war for the purpose 
of securing lands as many other countries have 
done. Instead of making war, the United States 
has done everything to promote peace, not only 
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between itself and foreign nations but also be- 
tween two foreign nations — that is, until now. 


As soon as Russia launched a satellite, delayed 
plans for ours were rushed into action. Soon 
after Russia’s two man-made moons were whirl- 
ing around our planet, the United States sent up 
one of her own. 


Why, after having been the leader in all peace 
movements, and the originator of a League of 
Nations, does the United States become involved 
in making more and more weapons in case of an 
attack? Is it because the United States wants 
peace that she is making more weapons? I think 
so. If we did stop constructing these destructive 
arms, Russia certainly would get farther and 
farther ahead of us — so far ahead that she 
would soon feel secure enough to try to demolish 
the United States. Of course, we do not want 
this to happen, so we must continue to make 
these weapons. If we stay at the same level as 
Russia in the modernity of our arms, perhaps we 
can keep peace. 


Actually, we are in a time of peace because 
our country is not at war; but with people rush- 
ing to make bigger weapons, there is no time for 
real peace. Real peace is relaxation and calm- 
ness, not hectic rush. Ask yourselves this ques- 
tion: Is this period of great tension and worry 
in our country’s history really peace? 


EMILY SPEAR, L- 1 


FAMOUS STAMP COLLECTIONS 


NE of the most famous stamp collections 
of all time was Philippe von Ferrari’s col- 
lection. Mr. von Ferrari spent forty years as- 
sembling his magnificent collection. When he 
died in Switzerland in 1917, he willed his collec- 
tion to a museum in Berlin. The French, how- 
ever, were fighting the Germans, so they seized 
his collection and sold it at an auction for over 
26,000,000 francs (worth $2,000,000 in the ex- 
change of the day). The British Guiana one-cent 
stamp was bought for $37,000 by an American 
philatelist, Arthur Hind. 


Hind’s collection included famous stamp col- 
lections from Mauritius and Spain. After his 
death, its sale at auction brought about $1,000,- 
000, even though it was sold during a world- 
wide depression. The one-cent British Guiana 
stamp was reported to have been sold for over 
$45,000, the highest ever paid for a single stamp. 
Today it is worth $50,000. 


PETER ZEITZOFF, 7 - 5 


WHAT IS ROCK AND ROLL? 


HAT is “Rock and Roll” and how did it 

come into being? After the “Roaring 
20’s” with the climax of the “Charleston” era, 
people began to look for an innovation in music, 
something containing drive and strong back- 
ground beat. To some, Dixie-land and progres- 
sive jazz filled these requirements. Others, par- 
ticularly the younger generation, were not satis- 
fied as they looked for a type of music designed 
to concentrate on an accelerated meter. In the 
late 1940's a style which seemed to meet these 
requirements was introduced. Immediate popu- 
larity followed and in 1950, Allen Freed, a well- 
known disc jockey, labeled it “Rock and Roll”. 


Since 1951 “Rock and Roll” has been revised 
to conform with teenage standards. The reason 
for this is understandable because teenagers as a 
whole comprise a large percentage of the record 
buyers. In them the company has the insurance 
of loyal patrons and advertisers. 


Another pertinent question concerning “Rock 
and Roll” is: “What factors contribute to its 
popularity?” The girls are primarily intrigued 
by the male vocalists, specifically their appear- 
ance and catchy voice; while the boys derive 
pleasure from the fast-moving beat. “American 
Bandstand,” a television program from Philadel- 
phia, typifies teen-agers’ approach to “Rock and 
Roll”. Couples give exhibitions of their partic- 
ular dancing styles as they jitterbug to the latest 
recordings. 


How long will “Rock and Roll” continue to 
dominate the field of popular music? If this ques- 
tion were asked of a group of people, very con- 
tradictory answers would result, depending on 
their estimation of its worth. In 1956-57 “Rock 
and Roll” was challenged by Calypso, then a 
passing fad. It survived to become even more 
prominent. It is my opinion that “Rock and 
Roll” will endure until a style is developed with 
a more outstanding rhythm and a more sensa- 
tional beat. 


JoHN Gtovskxy, L- 1 


TEENAGERS 


a What does this term mean? It 

simply defines boys and girls between the 
ages of thirteen and nineteen. It is not the ages 
but what happens in this period that makes it so 
exciting and inviting. In this period one enjoys 


cokes at the soda fountain and many other things 
such as current crushes either on the paper boy, 
clerks at the store, or some entertainer. 


When one reaches thirteen, the door of an al- 
together different life from the kind he has been 
leading opens. Why? Because it is now that you 
are considered halfway to adulthood and able to 
do things for one’s self. It is during this period, 
too, that one can get on the wrong track if not 
properly guided. If one is not taught right from 
wrong and has no one to Icok out for him, he may 
associate with the wrong crowd and not be the 
happy carefree teenager he is thought to be. Each 
person combines the good and the bad and needs 
guidance at this stage. There are many teenagers 
who drink, steal, and even take drugs, thus giving 
good teenagers a bad name. One may pick up a 
newspaper and read, “Eight Teenagers Brought 
in for Drinking,” and then people begin to gen- 
eralize that all teenagers are like this. In contrast 
one can pick up a newspaper and read, “Teen- 
ager Saves 80-YearOld Man.” This of course 
gives back their good name. 


Girls at this age love to talk! Of what? Any- 
thing, but the most exciting topics are boys and 
clothes. Boys enjoy magazines about cars and are 
on the scientific side. Suddenly each sex begins 
to notice the other and dating starts. 


Teenagers help others in many ways. When 
Mom is tending to the baby and the housework 
and needs groceries or other articles, she can al- 
ways turn to a neighborhood teenager who is 
always willing to help. Errands aren’t the only 
thing they are good for. They enjoy working at 
some tasks as everyone does but they will do other 
tasks also. Some do babysitting, garage work, 
clerking in stores, and household tasks. 


Yes, in general, teenagers are good, hard-work- 
ing, laughing people. They are the adults of to- 
morrow. Most of them will be a credit to all. 


SANDRA ConraD, L- 1 


FALLING SNOW 


While I was sleeping deep and sound, 


A blanket of snow covered the ground. 


When I awoke with the morning light, 


I saw the trees all glittering and bright. 


And as I looked, they seemed to say, 
“Come out and greet this bright new day.” 


PHYLLIS: PALUZZI. 7 2 
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PASSOVER 


HEN people talk of Easter I think almost 
everyone understands what they are speak- 
ing about, but if Passover was mentioned in 
school, at a club, or even at a dance not many 
people would understand the meaning of it or 
even know what it is. Passover falls in the early 
spring around the time of the Christian Easter. 
The last supper of Christ and his disciples was 
the opening feast of Passover. Passover’s date 
each year is not determined the same way as 
Easter, for Passover comes the 14 of Nisan, a 
Jewish month, and ends the 21. Passover sym- 
bolizes the deliverance of the Jewish from Egypt 
when they were slaves under the Egyptian King. 
During Passover we eat only special foods 
from special dinnerware. It was an old custom 
to give away the old to the non-Jewish family, 
but this is hardly done today. The first meal of 
Passover is quite special and it is called a Seder. 
During the Seder there are many customs that 
must be fulfilled. One of the special foods is 
Matzoth, an unleavened bread which is a re- 
minder of when they had to leave Egypt in haste 
and did not have time to bake the bread. A 
lamb bone and a roasted egg commemorate the 
burnt-offering which the Hebrew were com- 
manded to offer when God promised to pass over 
their houses and spare their first born. Another 
dish is a bitter herb or horse-radish which sym- 
bolizes the bitter life the Hebrew suffered in 
Egypt; and a mixture of nuts, apples, and spices 
is made to resemble the mortar or clay used in 
building. This represents the hard toil they were 
ordered to fulfill. During the Seder the youngest 
in the family asks four questions in Jewish, which 
in return the father answers. The symbolic foods 
are tasted at stated times while the father reads 
from the Talmud legends of the forefathers, 
miraculous stories, prayers and songs, in which 
the rest of the family often join. 

The Orthodox Jews keep eight days instead of 
seven, observing the first two and the last two as 
holy days. To me this holiday is an annual affair 
and I look forward to it not only as an elaborate 
meal but also as a family get-together. All over 
the world in a few days all the Jewish people 
will start celebrating one of our most outstanding 
holidays in a way of their own. 

SUSAN KRANSBERG, L~- 1 


DUCK HUNTING 


UCK hunting is not a warm or exception- 

ally exciting sport but if one likes riflery 
and is a fairly good marksman he would enjoy 
such hunting. 
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Equipment ranges in size and varies in price. 
One must have available a good blind, a sea- 
worthy boat, and a good shotgun, either 12 or 
16 gauge. The necessity of warm clothing can- 
not be overemphasized, for it is better to be too 
warm than too cold. Blinds can be made from 
either natural or artificial material and are usual- 
ly permanent on the hunter’s favorite spot. The 
boat should be light enough to carry easily and 
should be painted a dull drab green so as to be 
easily concealed. 

The best shot is considered a wing shot just as 
the duck is pitching in. The boat is then used to 
pick up the fallen or dead duck. Some ducks 
may take several shots before succumbing and 
wounded ducks often take to the air. It is best 
to keep a watchful eye on the bird you are after. 


When the sun sets you must stop hunting, but 
chances are that you already have your limit and 
are homeward bound after a wonderful day. 


THOMAS JACK, 8- 1 


GOLF 


HE game of golf, sometimes thought of as an 

old man’s game, has more to it than chasing 
a little, hard white ball around a course, which is 
usually over five miles long. It is a game of skill 
just like baseball. 

When a person takes a swing at his golf ball, 
his timing must be perfect. If his wrist goes be- 
yond the ball before his club head does, the ball 
will travel to the right of his target. He can 
completely miss the ball or barely hit it if he lifts 
his head up too soon. 

The distance that the ball must travel to the 
target (hole) is determined before a person hits 
the ball. He must choose the right club made to 
hit the ball approximately that distance. Also 
during his swing he must quickly decide how 
much power to put behind his swing. 

Eventually he gets his ball on the green (the 
low cut grass around the hole, usually about 
twenty yards in diameter). Here he plots men- 
tally the course of his ball to the hole. He 
addresses the ball and puts all his concentration 
on putting the ball into the hole. If his mind is 
elsewhere, he will miss his putt. 

These problems are just a few of the many 
which complicate and harass a golfer. In spite of 
all these obstacles, however, the golfer continues 
to match his skill against the everlasting man- 
made hazards because each golf shot is a new 
and different experience. No one can play a hole 
exactly the same way he did before. 


CARLETON YOUNG, F- 1 


Features 


MISS CORA A. WHITE 


PON her retirement in September, 1958, 

Miss Cora White will leave Briscoe after 
many years of teaching. We shall miss her 
friendly presence and wish her much pleasure in 
her native Vermont. Miss White came to Briscoe 
in 1943, After teaching in a rural school in Ver- 
mont, she taught at Barre and Georgetown, Mass- 
achusetts, and at Ryal Side (Upton) School in 
Beverly. While teaching seventh grade at Ryal 
Side, she did much Girl Scout work. 


When she first came to Briscoe in 1943, she 
taught eighth and ninth grade English. Besides 
her regular classroom duties, she was director of 
the Briscoe Briefs for ten years. In this time, the 
Briscoe Briefs grew to what we know it today. 
When the seventh grade was added to Briscoe, 
Miss White returned to teaching in that grade. 


Miss White was born and raised in Barnard, 
Vermont, with her sister and three brothers. She 
moved to Lebanon, New Hampshire, where she 
attended high school. After high school, she 
graduated from the Hyannis Normal School. 
Later she did advanced study at the Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, Normal School; Boston Uni- 
versity, and Castletown, Vermont, Normal 


School. 
Miss White says this about Briscoe: “I like 
Briscoe. It is a good school. I consider it an 


honor to be a member of the faculty.” 


LINDA JOHNSON, F- 1 


BRISCOE SCHOLARS 
75 eS 


JupITH BRIGHAM JOHN GLOvsKy 
DorotHy DOUGLAS EMILY SPEAR 


These students have achieved the distinction 
of receiving first honors for every marking period 
of their three years at Briscoe. 


BRISCOE CITIZENS 
1955-1958 


CONSTANCE AKERLEY DoroTHy DOUGLAS 
JupITH BRIGHAM CAROL ENGLEHARDT 

Throughout their junior high school years these 
pupils have received citizenship honors. We are 
proud of them. 


BRISCOE HONOR ROLL 
1957-1958 


INETEEN seventh graders, ten eighth - 
graders, and four ninth-~ graders have 
achieved the honor this year of receiving major 
honors for the first three quarters. Major honors 
are awarded to students who receive two A’s in 
major subjects, with all other marks B and no 
U’s in citizenship. Pupils who receive six H’s in 
any subjects are awarded citizenship honors, pro- 
vided they have no U’s. The seventh grade major 
subjects are English, reading, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and history. English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies are the eighth grade major sub- 
jects. In the ninth grade they are English, math- 
ematics, social studies, French, Latin, science, 
junior business training, and practical arts. 


The following students have received major 
honors for the first three quarters: 


GRADE 7: Thomas Albert, Lauren Albin, 
Suzanne Andreas, Beverly Barnett, Linda Cor- 
mier, Kristin Elliott, Carol Freedman, David 
Jarnes, Joan Matton, Joseph Menesale, Peter 
Merry, Terry Ann Mood, Peter Schliemann, 
Thomas Teeter, Robert Toll, Stephen Tormey, 
Wayne Turner, Judy Warren, and Carla Wick- 


strom. 


GRADE 8: Constance Alexander, Janis 
Baker, Ann Bernson, Katherine Douglas, Janice 
Dove, Joan Elliott, Ellen Fiske, Wilma Harmaala, 
Carolyn MacArthur, and Susan Racow. 


GRADE 9: Judith Brigham, Dorothy Doug- 
las, John Glovsky, and Emily Spear. 


The following students have received citizen- 
ship honors for the first three quarters: 


GRADE 7: Lauren Albin, Suzanne Andreas, 
Linda Cormier, Carol Freedman, Winifred Glid- 
den, Susan Hinckley, David Jarnes, Joan Matton, 
Joseph Menesale, Terry Ann Mood, Phyllis 
Paluzzi, Edwin Payson, Kenneth Phillips, Robert 
Shepard, Thomas Teeter, Donna Terrieo, Robert 
Toll, Stephen Tormey, Judy Warren, and Carla 
Wickstrom. 


GRADE 8: Constance Alexander, Janis 
Baker, Ann Bernson, Carole Bucci, Margaret 
Burnham, Katherine Douglas, Janice Dove, Joan 


Elliott, Ellen Fiske, Patricia Gabriel, Wilma 
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Harmaala, Joan Hubbard, Carolyn MacArthur, 
Carol Ann Papa, Susan Racow, Phyllis Rhyno, 
and Karen Townsend. 


GRADE 9: Rosalind Adams, Constance 
Akerley, Judith Brigham, Cynthia Burns, Car- 
men Cormier, Dorothy Douglas, Carol Engle- 
hardt, Donna MacRae, Mary Ramsdell, and 
Betty Skea. 


CLASS SONG 


TUNE: “Danny Boy” 


Oh, Briscoe dear, whose inspiration guides us 
And helps to keep our spirit free and true, 
As we walk along our separate pathways, 

Oh, Briscoe dear, we'll always think of you. 


Your blue and gold will stand forever worthy 
In our hearts reminding us of truth; 

These colors are a symbol of your fairness 
And your helpful guidance of our youth. 


CHORUS 


The memories fond of all our friends and 
teachers 

That we'll recall in many years ahead; 

These are gifts from you, our Briscoe, 

That we'll keep wherever we shall tread. 


EMILY SPEAR, L- 1 


GOOD-BY, BRISCOE! 
Re how wonderful we thought the 


ninth-graders were those three short years 
ago? Last year, remember when we discovered 
that they were human, too? Now look at us. 
We're leaving you after these three wonderful 
years. Good-by, Briscoe! 


Think! Next year we'll again be considered 
the lowest type of insect there is. We'll be lucky 
if any upperclassmen even speak to us. Good-by, 
Briscoe! 

Remember all our complaints about the home- 
work? The teachers? It really wasn’t so bad. 
There'll be more homework next year. More 
teachers, too. (Is that the only occupation in 
the world?) Good-by, Briscoe! 


Remember all the friends we made? Remem- 
ber Bob, Judy, Sue, and Tommy? What about 
you, Briscoe? Aren’t you, in your own way, a 
friend, too? Good-by, Briscoe! 


Remember the compositions, the essays, and 
the book reports? Remember the poetry, and the 
tests we flunked? Good-by, Briscoe! 
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Remember the thrill we experienced when we 
found ourselves on the Honor Roll and how dis- 
appointed we were when we missed by one mark? 
Remember our pride whenever we got an “A”? 
Remember the days when warning cards were 
handed out and how we worried, hoping not to 
get one, but fearing that we would? 

Remember? Remember? Remember? 


Good-by, Briscoe! 


CONSTANCE AKERLEY, L- 1 


NEW TEACHERS 


TUDENTS last fall welcomed two teachers 

who had transferred to Briscoe from Me- 
morial Junior High School: Mrs. Jacob Bruce, 
girls’ physical education instructor, and Miss 
Volonta Incampo, librarian, social studies, and 
English. 


Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mrs. Bruce 
moved to Belmont where she graduated from 
high school. She attended Green Mountain 
Junior College in Vermont and graduated with 
a Bachelor of Science degree from Russell Sage 
College. The following year she received a 
Master of Arts degree from that school. When 
Memorial opened, Mrs. Bruce became its first 
physical education teacher. She enjoys most 
sports, especially golf, tennis, and field hockey. 


Miss Incampo, a native of Beverly, graduated 
from Salem Teachers College and later received 
a Master’s degree from Boston University. She 
has previously taught the seventh grade in Mid- 
dleton, the second and third grades at Beverly 
Farms and the seventh grade at Memorial Junior 
High School. This year is Miss Incampo’s first 
experience teaching the eighth and ninth grades. 


Miss Incampo is interested in music and has 
a varied collection of classical and musical records 
of her own. She also enjoys watching active 
sports on television. “The Briscoe spirit still 
lingers from years past,” is Miss Incampo’s com- 
ment about Briscoe. 


DonnaA MacRae, L- 1 


OUR cue 


HE Beverly YMCA, which is one of the 

most outstanding agencies of the city, is de- 
voted to building better citizens through the ex- 
tensive program for boys and girls of all ages 
and for men and women. 


Last year, in 1957, the Beverly “Y” was one 
hundred years old. In the early years its oper- 
ation was periodically halted, but for the past 
sixty-five years it has been continuously in oper- 
ation. The YMCA’s headquarters had been 
changed frequently until 1912 when the present 
building on Cabot Street was opened. It is inter- 
esting to know that President William Howard 
Taft laid the cornerstone for the YMCA in 1911. 


The Beverly YMCA’s history is filled with 
many interesting names and events. Eddie Du- 
chin, a noted pianist and orchestra leader, used to 
play the piano in the “Y’s” lobby every afternoon 
while a student at Briscoe. Also the Beverly 
YMCA was one of the first “Y’s” to have a pro- 
gram for women and girls. One of the early 
local physical directors, Dean Brink, became fa- 
mous for developing a system for teaching swim- 
ming known as “The Brink System,” which is 
still used for teaching swimming throughout the 
world. 


In 1955 the citizens of Beverly contributed 
approximately $140,000 to modernize and reno- 
vace the Cabot Street building. This cost was 
more than the building originally cost. This year 
the “Y” conducted another financial campaign 
to develop further its facilities and program in 
order to keep pace with the growing number of 
young people in Beverly. 


JupITH ATKINSON, 8-1 


OURSSPAGCESAGE 
JN See was left sputtering over Sputnik 


after the Russians announced the launching 
of the first satellite into space. The Soviets had 
fired a twenty-three inch metal sphere which 
weighed one hundred eighty pounds into an orbit 
around the earth about five hundred sixty miles 
up. It made a complete trip around the earth 
every hour and thirty-six minutes while traveling 
at a speed of eighteen thousand miles per hour. 
The artificial “moon” was of no defense pur- 
pose, but it was of great propaganda and scien- 
tific value for Russia. 

After the shock wore off, the United States 
became satellite-conscious and in one week the 
United States fired the most missiles and rockets 
ever tested. A rocket which went four thousand 
miles up from a high-altitude balloon was fired 
by the Air Force which also fired the IRBM 
named Thor. The Army’s IRBM, Jupiter, made 
the biggest flash and the first stage of the Navy’s 
Vanguard was fired at four thousand, two hun- 
dred forty miles per hour, reaching a height of 
one hundred nine miles. 


Yet before the United States could get a satel- 
lite into orbit, Russia launched Sputnik II. 
Weighing over a half a ton, it was much larger 
than Sputnik I. It took one hundred three min- 
utes to complete each orbit and was stretched out 
in shape. In the nose cone was a dog named 
Laika, who was fed artificially. For this reason 
the satellite was nicknamed “Muttnik.” How- 
ever, Russia’s propaganda backfired when thou- 
sands of people thought the Soviets were being 
cruel to the dog. 


About three weeks later the Navy’s Vanguard 
exploded the minute it was fired. It was a test 
fire, but unfortunately it had been widely publi- 
cized and everyone had been expecting the 
launching of the first American satellite. When 
it exploded, America was ridiculed by the world. 


Finally an American satellite was put into orbit 
when the Army’s Jupiter C propelled a satellite 
into space called the Explorer. America’s baby 
satellite was bullet-shaped, unlike Russia’s two 
satellites. It was launched January 31 at Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, and circled the earth about 
eighteen thousand miles per hour. The trans- 
mitter in the Explorer, powered by batteries, 
sent out a continuous high-pitched signal. It was 
much smaller than the satellites launched by the 
Russians. The Explorer weighed only thirty-one 
pounds and its eighty-inch length was only a 
fraction of the length of the fifteen-foot Sputnik 
II. However, the Explorer boosted American 
morale and prestige once more. 


Davip WALSH, F - 1 


IN APPRECIATION TO 
THE ADVERTISERS 


aps business managers of Briscoe Briefs wish 
to thank the merchants and executives of the 
North Shore who, by their kindness and co- 
operation, have made the publication of this 
issue possible. We greatly appreciate their gen- 
erosity and assistance in advertising, and on be- 
half of the entire staff we thank them. 


In return, we know that the students of Bris- 
coe, their parents, and their friends will patronize 
the stores and ofhces of our advertisers. 


DorotTHY DOUGLAS 
Business Manager 


KATHERINE DOUGLAS 
Assistant Business Manager 


T. ANN Moop 
Assistant Business Manager 
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BRISCOE BRIEFS — 1958 


ie September, 1957, assembled the staff of the 

1958 Briscoe Briefs composed of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth graders who had chosen this as 
their club activity. All were interested in maga- 
zine writing, but few realized the work entailed. 
Before the actual writing, much had to be learned 
and many decisions made. A theme, a dedication, 
and the writing of editorials and columns pertain- 
ing to school events, sports, and humor are a few 
of the many things the members of the Briscoe 
Briefs’ staff have to do. 


The theme is the main idea upon which the 
magazine is based. The members of the staff are 
asked to find suitable quotations that could be 
used for the theme. Miss Trowt, the director of 
the Briscoe Briefs, then makes a list of the best 
ones and gives each member a copy. The good 
and bad points of the quotations are discussed 
and the members are asked to check the one that 
they like the best. The quotation that the ma- 
jority of the members like will be the theme. 


The dedication is also an important part of the 
Briscoe Briefs. The staff has to decide what per- 
son they think is most deserving of this honor. 
Several possibilities are discussed and the mem- 
bers are asked to vote for the one they want by 
secret ballots. The Briscoe Briefs will be dedi- 
cated to the person having the majority of votes. 


The editorials are written only by the members 
of the Briscoe Briefs’ staff and are usually about 
the theme or problems of the pupils. They are 
siven to Miss Trowt, who checks them and 
accepts them for submission in the Briscoe Briefs. 


ga 


The literary section of the Briscoe Briefs is 
written entirely by Briscoe students. The various 
sections of the magazine, such as sports, humor, 
poems, and compositions give the writer a chance 
to do some excellent work in the field in which 
he is interested instead of doing a half-hearted 
job in one he is not. The writers can be from 
any grade; the only qualification is to be a stu- 
dent at Briscoe. 


The student who feels he has something worth 
submitting to the magazine staff gives his material 
to his English teacher for approval. The selected 
copy is sent to the ninth grade typing divisions, 
then to Miss Trowt. At one of the Briscoe Briefs 
meetings there is a rating day when all of the 
submitted copy is criticized by the staff. Each 
member of the staff is asked to give his opinion 
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of the paper. All material is judged for original- 
ity, clarity, and grade level. It is then sorted 
according to its excellence or usability or it is 
discarded. After the literary section is put to- 
gether, it is ready to be included in the layout 
of the magazine. 


In this way everyone at Briscoe feels that he 
helped with the magazine. A wide choice helps 
the staff put out a magazine of which the school 
is proud. 


Art is an important department in most maga- 
zines, and much credit goes to Miss Leighton, its 
supervisor. She not only oversees the drawing of 
pictures and cartoons, but also mounts all snap- 
shots and photographs. 


Who does all the accurate typing of copy? 
The ninth grade students studying personal use 
typing under the direction of Mrs. Parks. With- 
out their assistance the staff would have to put in 
many long hours of extra work or hire the task 
done by a professional typist. 


Without the faithful support of its advertisers, 
Briscoe Briefs could never be self-supporting. 
Like all magazines and newspapers, a great part 
of the cost must be carried by the advertising de- 
partment. The business manager and the as- 
sistants have the duties of obtaining and prepar- 
ing these advertisements for Briscoe Briefs each 
year. 


The pupils of this department, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Parks, divide the advertisements of 
the previous year equally among themselves. 
Then, within a certain time, it is their duty to 
make contact with these businessmen and mer- 
chants to see if the same ad is desired or if any 
changes should be made for the coming magazine. 


The next task is to make a dummy. This is 
done by setting all the ads in their proper places 
with the correct type indicated or demonstrated. 
The pages must also be evenly accounted for. 


After the magazine is sent to press, the bills 
are made out. These are delivered, along with a 
copy of the Briscoe Briefs, near the end of June 
by the business manager who solicited the partic- 
ular advertisement. 


CaroL ENGLEHARDT, L- 1 
EMILY SPEAR, L- 1 


DoroTtHy Douc tas, L- 1 


Hbiterary 


NOSES 


HE dictionary describes the nose as the organ 

of the body used for breathing and smelling, 
but did you ever stop to think of the differences 
in noses and what they show? 


If you were to go to any public place you 
would be sure to see noses: some big, some small, 
some long, and some freckled Yes, you will have 
to admit that there are many different kinds of 
noses in the world. 


Suppose we take an imaginary stroll along a 
typical New England beach. With us is an in- 
visible camera especially made for sighting noses. 
Here are some candid shots from our remarkable 
device. 

First our camera records a freckled pug nose. 
What personality does it portray? Probably it 
belongs to a small, fun-loving boy whose joy is 
unbounded at being let loose for a day at the 
beach. Perhaps his friends and he have been 
digging to China or maybe just building a sand 
castle. Whatever the case may be, this little nose 
hides a mischievous personality and portrays boy- 
ish ways. 

Next on the film is a rather long nose. It looks 
like character, but is it really? Perhaps the owner, 
having the bad habit of putting his breathing and 
smelling organ into other people’s affairs, has 
come to the beach just to sit and look at every- 
one. If this is the case, the nose certainly does 
not portray good character. 


Then we observe the vain nose. It is hard to 
distinguish the structure of this nose as it is cov- 
ered by a rubber nose guard. This is to keep off 
the sun’s piercing rays that would certainly mar 
its appearance. The owner must be fastidious 
and conceited. This nose might belong to a beau- 
tiful actress or a vain business man. Who knows? 


The opposite of the guarded, vain nose is the 
sunburned, peeling nose. This shows a carefree, 
wholesome attitude toward life without much 
thought of appearance and vanity. No doubt its 
owner has a warm, generous heart and outgoing 
personality. He would probably be a good friend 
and companion because he enjoys life so much. 


The last nose that our camera records is a 
round, tiny nose that hasn’t had time to develop 
yet. It must belong to a baby! This little round 
blob that looks very much like a tiny cotton ball 
reveals innocence and helplessness. It shows no 
character or intelligence yet. Someday, however, 


it will grow into one of the three previously de- 
scribed noses or one of the million unmentioned 
ones. There are many that no one knows. 


We have observed much by our film. We 
know that there are many noses and that each 
one tells a different story. Of course, one cannot 
really tell the personality of an individual by just 
looking at his nose, but it is fun to try. I hope 
you have concluded from our imaginary film that 
nose-watching is an interesting profession. It 
reveals many things. Try it sometime! 


EMILY SPEAR, L- 1 


THES VAS EesSURERISE 


INDY and Janis Holmes, on vacation at 
Yosemite National Park, were hurried 
through their supper for some unknown reason. 


“What's the rush?” inquired Cindy, the older. 

“We're going to show you one of the most 
spectacular sights up here,” replied her father. 

“We'd planned to go moonlight riding, since 
this is our last night here, but I suppose we can 
do that at home,” remarked Janis. “I didn’t real- 
ize that we had missed anything!” 


“We've been saving this for our last night. 
It’s really something you'll remember!” Mrs. 
Holmes put in. 

“That's what you've said about everything!” 
joked Cindy. 

Little did either of the girls realize that their 
last night would be their most memorable. As 
soon as supper was finished the Holmes’ hired 
“one of those foreign jobs,” as Mr. Holmes called 
them, and started on their way. They hadn't 
gone very far when they came to a restricted 
dump, where a bear was feasting on anything 
and everything in sight. The girls, of course, 
wouldn't hear of driving by. 

“Oh, Dad, we just must see it! Hurry, before 
it’s frightened away!” 

And so the Holmes’ evening progressed. They 
saw Mirror Lake, Half Dome and an ancient 
Indian village. 


“T think we're a little early,” said Mrs. Holmes 
as they approached Glacier Point. 


“Early for what?” cried both girls at once. 
“You'll see!” Mr. Holmes mysteriously replied. 


A crowd was gathering around the foot of the 
point, and anticipation seemed prevalent. 
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“You'll see it now,” whispered Mrs. Holmes. 


Then in the black of night a glowing mass of 
orange and red embers fell nine hundred feet 
making a spectacular fire fall. A ripple of “Oh’s” 
and “Ah’s” passed through the crowd. In this 
crowd two girls were speechless, and both knew 
that this was the perfect end of a wonderful 
vacation. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, 8 - 1 


ALLSINSLUESLIFEROR 
A BABYSITTER 


an TTENTION all listeners. There was an 
explosion in the Boston area created from 
an unknown source. Scientists believe it was 


caused by Space Martians who landed in Rhode 
Island.” 


“What!” Barbie screamed. “Space Martians! 
It can’t be! Not in the twentieth century. What 
will I do and what’s going to happen to me and 
these little children?” 


Fifteen-year-old Barbie Mason was babysitting 
for the Ciltons about two miles from home. She 
had walked casually into the living room just one 
minute before, and turned on the portable radio. 
In Barbie’s mind it didn’t seem possible that any- 
thing like this could happen. She did not even 
wait to hear the rest of the broadcast because her 
jumbled mind was filled with horror and petrified 
thoughts. 


“What will the future be?” she questioned. 
“Or won’t there be any future?” This thought 
froze her in her footsteps. 


As Barbie headed for the kitchen, she thought, 
‘Now I must be practical. Pll wake the children 
and gather some food, water, and first-aid equip- 


ment and go to the cellar.” 


“Why does everything have to go wrong 
now!” she exclaimed as she dropped all the bread 
down the cellar stairs. “What else do I need? 
Oh! I forgot to wake Billy and Jan.” 


As she ran back up the cellar stairs and raced 
to the bedroom, she could hear Jan screaming and 
Billy following suit. She dragged them out of 
bed, trying to quiet them, and hurried them down 
the stairs as quickly as possible. To make things 
worse, the heat had gone off and the temperature 
read 60 degrees. 


“Oh, hurry up, will you?” she shrieked. “Here, 
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take these blankets and wrap yourselves up in 
them to keep warm.” 


“I better get some more food and blankets,” 
she thought as she started to calm down. “Why 
have I been so confused?” 


As Barbie was scurrying past the living room 
on her last trip, she heard the portable radio 
booming and decided it best to take it with her. 
She ran into the living room, stumbling over a 
pair of roller skates in her haste. As she lay half- 
conscious on the rug, she heard the commentator 
says: “Be sure to tune in tomorrow at 9:30 for 
the next episode of “Adventures in the Twenty- 
first Century.’ ” 


KATHERINE DOUGLAS, 8- 3 


> 


MY DOG 


HE lord and master of our household is 

thirteen inches high and a yard long. With 
seemingly innocent eyes and a beguiling manner 
our hearts and the throne of our castle have been 
stolen by a four-legged canine. Indeed, the name 
Trixie fits her in more ways than one! She is 
playful and full of tricks. She has no ear for 
commands, but no one can surpass her when it 
comes to showing love and affection. When 
greeting us from an hour’s absence, she is in a 
wild burst of delight with her long golden plume- 
like tail wagging unusually fast as she runs to- 
wards us like a streak of lightning. 


Like a spoiled prima donna Trixie must be the 
center of attention and attraction at all times. 
Any threat to her monopoly of this attention is 
met by a continuous barrage of cute and perky 
little sneezes and jerky movements of impatience. 


Even in anger Trixie has charm. When locked 
in the house alone by mistake, she will show her 
displeasure by taking her “‘jailer’s” belongings, a 
slipper perhaps, to the middle of the carpeted 
living room and start chewing on it, knowing 
full well she is doing wrong. This being the 
only way to get revenge, she continues to tear 
the slipper into shreds and scatters it around the 
room. Trixie’s innocent joyfulness upon our re- 
turn succeeds in dispelling our anger provoked 
by her destructiveness, 


From the joyful bounce upon my bed when I 
awake in the morning until her outbursts of 
affection and love before she curls up in her own 
little bed for the night, Trixie is a joy to behold 
and a delight to have. 


CAROL FREEDMAN, 7 - 2 


PE LEBHONESEEVER 


HEN you come home from school, you 

immediately rush for the telephone to 
renew a conversation with a friend you saw 
just five minutes ago. You may call to ask a 
simple question you had forgotten earlier; how- 
ever, before you realize it, you are involved in a 
conversation about every subject but the one you 
called to ask about. Your friend may ramble on 
for hours without your getting a word in edge- 
wise. You are finally called by your mother or 
some other member of the family who wants to 
use the telephone. 


After you have hung up, you remember the 
question you called to ask about is still unan- 
swered. By now your dear little brother is talk- 
ing to his friend about the latest fishing equip- 
ment, and you might as well do some homework 
or watch television because fishing tackle is a wide 
subject. Even if you got on your knees and 
begged, he still would keep on talking, arguing 
that you never hang up for him. 

When supper is over, you dash for the phone 
and call your friend again. By now you have 
forgotten the question that seemed so drastically 
important just a couple of hours before. Again 
the conversation continues for a half hour or 
more, mostly about nothing that truthfully makes 
sense. As your father might be expecting an 
important business call, you tell your friend that 
you have to hang up for the rest of the evening. 


Most of us forget that when the telephone first 
came into use, people used it only for emergency 
or to call a doctor. Now people are the victims 
of what is known as Telephone Fever. How can 
this contagious disease be conquered? The 
remedy may sound simple, but it is hard to 
accomplish for one who has had this bad habit 
for a long time. First you must limit yourself to 
a conversation of not more than ten minutes 
and talk about only the necessary topics. Get all 
your assignments before you leave school. Give 
the other members of your family a chance to 
use the telephone. Just put yourself in their 
position and you will understand their problem, 
toc. 

MARSHA SCANZANI, L- 1 


EATING 
ATING is an age-old habit. Dinosaurs ate, 


cavemen ate, Egyptians ate, Europeans ate, 
Indians ate, and the people of the modern world 
are still eating. However, eating habits have 
changed through the years, as have the types of 
food eaten. 


Dinosaurs fed upon plants on both land and 
water, and some ate other smaller animals of 
that time. Some used the talon-like feet on their 
forelegs to grasp their food, while those feeding 
in the water would eat directly from the plant. 
Cave dwellers ate the meat of the cave bear and 
saber-toothed tiger among other things. Until it 
was discovered that fire improved the food’s 
flavor, early man ate meat and vegetables raw and 
usually stuffed it into the mouth with the hands. 
The Egyptians ate cooked foods, some of which 
had been cultivated, and used a few table uten- 
sils. The Europeans improved upon their methods 
somewhat, while the Indians ate different foods 
unheard of in Europe. 

Modern-day Americans eat such varied and 
exotic foods as hamburgers, pizza pies, fried 
grasshoppers, hot dogs, submarine sandwiches, and 
French-fried potatoes for snacks, and for a meal 
there might be a two-inch-thick juicy steak. They 
use any number of various types of eating uten- 
sils and have knives, forks, and spoons of differ- 
ent sizes. 

Eating habits and utensils have changed greatly 
since man first appeared on earth, but people 
are still eating. 


CONSTANCE AKERLEY, L- 1 


OE CREE ERIGELE 


HE streetlights are a necessity in every com- 
munity. Years ago streetlights were old and 
ugly posts which did not add to the appearance 
of the streets, but through the years they have 
been so modernized that they are an asset in more 
ways than one. They are aluminum posts, slen- 
der, with a bowed down head and a very soft 
light which is not glaring. Each has a peculiar 
way of humming its own little tune, which is not 
at all annoying, and it serves many purposes. The 
streetlight beautifies the streets, showing the trees, 
grass, and shrubs which could not be seen at 
night otherwise. They serve as a guide to pedes- 
trians and vehicles as a measure of safety. During 
holidays the lights fit the occasion because they 
are decorated with ornaments. 

Have you come home at night when the street- 
lights are off? That should give us an idea of 
how to appreciate them when they are on and 
light the way for us. Sometimes called a nuisance 
by the teenagers, these lights illuminate the 
faces of young people who should be at home 
studying. However, though they are disliked at 
times, it would be rather difficult to live without 
them as they are standing outside in every kind 
of weather to protect us. 


JupitH Siwon, L- 1 
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A PERFECT DAY 


IDY” you know how to spend a perfect day? 

One interesting thing you can do is go for 
a walk in the woods. Climbing over fallen trees 
with a picnic basket in one hand and a camera 
in the other, finding trails left by loggers or other 
people who have come that way are lots of fun. 


You may see a brook, its water silver in the 
sunlight, swirling around rocks, falling swiftly 
in tiny falls or moving slowly in deep, dark pools. 
A fish comes into sight only to disappear under a 
rock. 


After picking some flowers you have found 
under a tall, stately red pine, you continue, leav- 
ing the brook behind. Walking among stately 
golden birch and red maples, you recognize each 
tree is a little different from others of its kind. 


As you come to an opening in the trees, you 
see some birds rising from their nest behind a 
bush. There are some strawberries in bloom in 
the pines on the other side of the clearing and 
there are many flowers that will soon be in bloom. 


It is almost 1 o'clock. You decide the moss 
under the pine would be just the place for a 
picnic, so you open the basket and take out the 
lunch. 


After eating, you pack the basket and start 
home a different way. As you near home you 
come to the top of a hill and looking down, you 
see the sun setting behind the mountain. It gives 
the house a pink glow, a perfect way to end a 
perfect day. 

JEAN Harris, F- 1 


HOW TELEVISION HAS 
AFRKECTED) MyY> LIFE 


NTIL the middle 1940’s radio dominated 

the scene for home entertainment. Now 
television has dethroned radio and most families 
can be seen grouped around their TV during 
the evening. 

Most people say this new form of entertain- 
ment is a marvelous invention and a sign of the 
wealth and prosperity of our country. All that 
I can say about it is that it has interfered with 
my homework and social activities. 

I used to do homework in the afternoon, but 
now “American Bandstand,” a relatively new 
program I’m sure you are acquainted with, has 
limited afternoon work to one hour. Taking an 
hour for homework and some time for television 
viewing two or three times during the evening 
enables me to finish the work and catch one or 
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two shows. Better shows are being aired monthly 
and if this trend continues for long, taking all 
the poor shows off, the alarm clock in my room 
will be set for 5 o'clock instead of 7 and I'll 
be up to do the work then. It is doubtful this 
plan will work and probably I will miss these 
new programs. 


“The best laid plans of mice and men are often 
gone astray” is the saying that comes into my 
mind concerning social arrangements. Plans are 
often arranged days in advance and one look at 
the television shows on for the evening can cancel 
everything. I would like to elaborate further on 
the subject, but it’s 9 o’clock and if I don’t stop 
I'll miss “Ozzie and Harriet”! 


Tom BERNSON, F- 1 


MIKE 


HAVE ASKED myself this question several times 

and have reached only one conclusion: broth- 
ers have been brought into the world to torment 
an older sister and add an extra gray hair to their 
mother’s head. Yes, I am talking about Michael, 
my only brother, who is eleven years old. 


The words a “human dynamo” describe him 
best. It takes too much strength for him to empty 
the wastebasket, but let him hear there is a sale 
on model airplanes and he'll outrun any grey- 
hound. Another good example of his strength is 
when Mom comes home with the week’s food. 
He whizzes by me so fast it takes me five minutes 
to put my eyes back in focus. 


My privacy has been gone for the past few 
years. He has been warned many times about 
going into my room, but it does no good. Imagine 
my horror the other day to find him reading my 
precious diary and laughing like a clown. I didn’t 
think my diary was that funny. 


He is also a “human ice box”. It aggravates 
me to see him continually eating. He is always 
starved. Mother patiently watches and blames it 
on the fact that he is just a “growing boy”. 


My social life is completely ruined. When I 
invite my friends over for a small party, I pray 
that he will get lost. Somehow he always man- 
ages to get into the party and starts asking the 
most humiliating questions. Why does he always 
manage to tell my closest friend that she’s getting 
fatter? Does he have to tell my guests that I’ve 
spent over two hours getting ready for the party? 


Why do I let my brother aggravate me so? I'll 
tell you a secret: deep down in my heart I love 


that little “imp”. 
BONNIE HANKIN, L- 1 


LAND! 
Be Bonc! Bono! The ship’s bell rang 


loud and clear. But why? From stem to 
stern voices queried: ““What’s all the excitement? 
What happened? Did we crash?” 


Chattering excitedly, the passengers on the 
“S. S. Independence,” Europe-bound luxury liner, 
surged up the steps to the main deck. The distant 
view of the Isle of Wight answered their ques- 
tions. 


The white spot on the horizon loomed larger 
and larger against the luminous blue of the sky. 
People crowded close to the rail, getting a glimpse 
of the towering majesty of the white cliffs. 
Camera enthusiasts checked and adjusted lenses 
and light meters. As the Isle came more vividly 
into view, passengers exclaimed at its beauty, 
pictures were snapped, and children were hoisted 
onto shoulders. 


The hustling and bustling below indicated the 
nany travelers hastily searching for luggage prior 
to disembarking. Others, continent-bound, sep- 
arated into groups, talking avidly of the wonders 
of ocean travel. 


As the tender sped its voyagers to new adven- 
ture, the “S. S. Independence” got under way 
once again. When the engines started throbbing, 
the passengers looked forward to two more peace- 
ful days on the ocean. The sighting of land 
offered a sharp contrast to the unvarying, yet 
never monotonous, days on shipboard. 


TERRY ANN Moon, 7 - 5 


DANGER AT SEA 
HEN Mr. Robbins came home from work 


‘one summer afternoon and made a very 
welcome suggestion about a picnic on an island, 
it didn’t take the family long to be ready and 
waiting. They had gone to the island often in 
their 110 sailboat, “White Caps,” sometimes for 
lunch and to explore, other times just for the 
sail. At last Alice and Teddy were going to get 
some relief from the sweltering heat. 


In their eagerness to get going no one thought 
to check weather reports. It was only after they 
had been out of the harbor for an hour or so that 
Teddy noticed some dark clouds. Without any 
other warning, it was a matter of minutes before 
the squall hit, ripping the main sail and leaving 
the Robbins family drifting helplessly. Without 
oars “White Caps” was at the mercy of the sea. 


When darkness started to settled over the water 
the few twinkling lights became more distant. 


After drifting for what seemed to be an 
eternity of seasickness and prayers the tide 
changed. Even in the blackness of the night they 
felt as though some force were pushing or pulling 
them—but where, toward the open sea, toward 
land, or around in circles? 


The answer came sooner than they expected. 
Even Alice and Teddy, through their crying, 
could make out some dark forms of rocks which 
were familiar. By some miracle they had drifted 
into their own little cove. Through the darkness, 
the cold and wet Robbins family trudged home, 
lugging an unopened picnic basket. No one was 
really hungry. 

JAYNIE WICKSTROM, 7 - 3 


FISHING FOR STRIPED BASS 


HE striped bass is only one of the many large 

game fish that can be caught off the coast 
of the United States. Since the average bass 
weighs from twelve to thirty-six pounds, the 
tackle must be well-built and sturdy. The usual 
equipment consists of a strong seven-foot pole, a 
wire leader about five feet in length with a plug, 
spoon, jig or hook attached to it, and about one 
hundred yards of thirty-six-pound test line. 


The striped bass can be caught by either of 
three methods. For surf casting, the line is cast 
about thirty or forty yards and reeled in at a 
comfortable rate of speed. The fish will usually 
strike while the lure is moving. For trolling, the 
lure is dragged about thirty yards behind the 
boat. The angler sits in a chair facing the stern 
of the boat and awaits the strike which can come 
at any time. The line is fished straight down 
from the boat for still fishing. Most beginning 
anglers prefer this method because it takes very 
little skill to land a fish in this way. 


Most amateurs and professionals enjoy fishing 
for striped bass, which has become a leading 
sport off our New England coast. 


JosEPH ANDREAS, L~ 1 


Teacher: George, name two pronouns. 
George: Who, me? 


Teacher: Correct. 


Bill: I have a job in a watch factory. 
John: What do you do? 


Bill: Just stand around and make faces. 
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SUBLEVILIS. 


NE of the many modern devices this ad- 

vanced age has produced is one that causes 
“televitis”’. It has become a very important item 
in family life and is practically considered a 
necessity in most homes. This invention is called 
the television and almost every family that owns 
one becomes afflicted with “televitis”. The mem- 
bers of the family I am writing about are typical 
examples of most of the people who are being 
affected by this strange disease. 


Early in the morning before the rest of the 
family is up, the youngest children tip-toe down- 
stairs and eat their breakfast while watching 
“Tom Terrific and Mighty Manfred, the Wonder 
Dog” on the Captain Kangaroo show, a popular 
children’s program. In the middle of the morn- 
ing Mother has the television on while she cleans 
house. She always has a pencil and a piece of 
paper handy so that she won't miss any of the 
latest information about the several contests she 
has entered. Most of the morning she spends 
rewriting in twenty-five words or less her “Why 
I Use Jiffy Soap” paragraph. Just before noon- 
time Mother hustles about the kitchen, getting 
out various utensils and cooking equipment. At 
last she has turned off television, but only tem- 
porarily. She returns to the kitchen with the 
portable television and tunes in the program en- 
titled “Happy Living Through Cooking”. It is 
time for dinner and the children take their 
mother’s latest culinary experiment in front of 
the television set. Before eating, they stand up 
and reverently salute the flag with “Big Brother” 
and join him in a toast to the President with 
their glasses of milk. After this ceremony they 
finish their lunch thoroughly absorbed in car- 
toons. In the middle of the afternoon the teen- 
agers come home from school and begin their 
homework while watching American Bandstand. 
The house is filled with rock and roll music, but 
this doesn’t bother Mother because she is still 
trying to finish the morning’s housework. Soon 
Father comes home from work and it is time to 
sat again. The youngsters take their supper into 
the living room and turn on television just in 
time to parade around their trays to the Mickey 
Mouse Club theme song. After supper the tele- 
vision is ignored for a short time because there 
are chores to be done. The set is given a chance 
to cool off and a strange quiet envelops the room. 
This silence doesn’t last very long because the 
younger children once more occupy the empty 
chairs to watch a bedtime story and refuse to 
leave until the last commercial is over. Now it is 
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time for their parents to enjoy television. Sup- 
plied with coffee, cheese and crackers, and any- 
thing else the teenagers haven’t already eaten, 
they remain glued in their chairs until a con- 
venient commercial when Mother rushes out to 
the kitchen for more food and hurries back in 
time for the rest of the program. They watch 
television until all the late, late shows are over, 
then they finally turn it off and wearily make 
their way upstairs looking through strained and 
bloodshot eyes. 


This family definitely has a bad case of “tele- 
vitis”. Have you become a victim of it also? 


CAROL ENGLEHARDT, L- 1 


FRIGHTENED AT NIGHT 


Y peaceful slumbering was unexpectedly in- 

terrupted by a soft thud on my bed. Jerk- 
ing myself to a half-sitting position, I strained my 
sleep-laden eyes to focus. There, at my left side, 
loomed two large spots glaring at me. Finally, I 
became daring enough to touch them. Slowly but 
cautiously my fingers came in contact with a 
furry covering. The chills were running up and 
down my spine. Meanwhile, my curiosity was 
getting the better of me. Gingerly, I reached for 
the light. After several seconds of groping, I 
found the switch. What a surprise! There was 
Buttons, my pet cat. The darkness revealed that 
cat’s eyes resemble spotlights in the black of 
night. 


DONNA TERRIEO, 7 - 5 


THE YEAR AFTER TOMORROW 


By Lester DEL Rey, CECILE MATSCHAT 
and CARL CARMER 


A FAMOUS professor, Isaac Lutyens, finds a 

way to make things fall up instead of 
down. He secretly constructs a machine which 
can carry men into outer space. He reveals his 
secret to Alan Kane and Ted Dolliver, asking 
them to accompany him on a trip to Mars. Un- 
hesitatingly, they agree. They take off thirty- 
seven days before Mars is closest to Earth. 
Do they reach Mars? What is their fate? Satisfy 
your curiosity and read this particularly in- 
triguing story in The Year After Tomorrow by 
Lester Del Rey, Cecile Matschat and Carl 


Carmer. 


PETER ZEITZOFF, 7 - 5 


THE VIRGINIAN 


By OWEN WISTER 


N The Virginian, Owen Wister relates his 
experiences and those of a Southern - born 
cow-puncher on the frontier of Wyoming, dur- 
ing the 1880's. This book is considered the fore- 
runner of the Western novel. 


The central figure, referred to as the Virginian, 
is tall, muscular, and handsome in appearance. 
An obvious Southern accent distinguishes his 
drawling manner of speech and easy-going per- 
sonality. Being an honest, trustworthy citizen, 
the Virginian is true to his word and righteous 
in his convictions. The Southerner has an even 
disposition and a subtle sense of humor, which 
make him appear favorably to the reader. 


Two major episodes compose the plot. The 
first to be introduced is the Virginian’s relations 
with Trampas, a foul-mouthed gambler. Their 
hateful rivalry began when the Southerner 
shamed Trampas at poker. In another instance, 
the Virginian employed wit and oratorical pow- 
ers, forcing the evil cow-puncher to back down 
publicly. Cattle thieving was considered the 
worst sin a man could commit. Trampas engaged 
in this activity, concentrating on the ranch where 
the Virginian was employed. The inevitable 
showdown followed with the Virginian emerg- 
ing victorious. Throughout the book, the qual- 
ities of good and bad in relation to morals are 
discussed. The Virginian represents the former 
quality, while Trampas typifies the latter. 


To complement the plot, Wister inserts the 
emotion love. As education was becoming more 
essential, the citizens of the small frontier town 
hired a cultured school teacher from Vermont, 
Molly Wood. Courting her for three years, the 
Virginian took advantage of the opportunity to 
acquire knowledge. With her assistance he in- 
creased his scope of reading and mastered the 
skill of letter writing. During their rides over 
desolate mountain trails, they found common 
likes and dislikes. Saving him from death, dis- 
regarding her personal safety, and waiting cou- 
rageously for his return from perilous missions, 
Molly proved her unfailing love for the 
Southerner. 


Writing in an interesting style, Wister de- 
scribes the old West very impressivly. He 
expresses his opinions frankly and his ideas well. 
I found the book thoroughly enjoyable and shall 
be looking forward to reading more of Owen 
Wister’s works. 


JoHN GLovsky, L- 1 


JO’S: BOYS 


By Louisa May ALCOTT 


HE book which I read was Jo’s Boys by 
Louisa May Alcott. The characters are those 
of Little Men grown up. 


Jo March and her husband, Professor Bhaer, 
loved boys so much that when Jo inherited her 
aunt’s house they opened a school for boys. It is 
these boys grown up and their problems, joys, 
and sorrows which make up the book. Also the 
lovable Meg, Jo, Amy, Laurie, and Professor 
Bhaer, with their grown-up children are here 
once again. 


This is Louisa May Alcott’s last full-length 
book; it was started and then, because of her 
father’s serious illness, not finished till six years 
later. The book ends, saying “And now, having 
endeavored to suit everyone by many weddings, 
few deaths, and as much prosperity as the eternal 
fitness of things will permit, let the music stop, 
the lights die out, and the curtain falls forever on 
the March family.” Thus one of the most dearly 
loved stories of family life ends. 


I think Jo’s Boys is a very good book because 
it is about boys and girls growing up naturally. 
Many books have such fantastic things happen to 
the characters that the reader loses interest after 
a while, but this book tells of problems and ex- 
periences which could happen to any ordinary 
person. 

PHYLLIS RHYNO, 8 - 3 


THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR 


By RACHEL BAKER 


N exciting, true story of Elizabeth Blackwell, 

The First Woman Doctor was written by 
Rachel Baker. Elizabeth was stubborn, and ambi- 
tious all her life. She wanted to be something, 
for which she would have to study hard. One 
day Elizabeth was sitting with a friend who told 
her she should study medicine. At that time, 
Elizabeth’s reaction to this idea was startling. 
She could not think of herself being suited to 
this type of work, and questioned her ability to 
succeed in this occupation. But soon after, she 
decided to give it a try. Her days of study began. 
They grew into hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years. Perseverance through her great struggles 
brought opportunity, the admission to a medical 
college. How a woman surmounts complications 
in a man’s work makes interesting reading in 


The First Woman Doctor, by Rachel Baker. 


DIANE GIULIANELLI, 7 - 5 
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THE, CALLVORSGHESWIED 


By JAcK LONDON 


lit sure everyone will enjoy The Call of 

the Wild by Jack London. It tells of a dog, 
Buck, that lived on a farm until he was taken 
away and put on a train bound for the Yukon. 
By the time Buck got there he was practically 
mad because he had been pent up in a cage and 
treated unkindly all through the trip. Buck was 
let out of the cage and he charged at a man 
waiting at the station. The man started beating 
Buck and continued for hours because he was 
hired to tame the dog. The book tells how Buck 
learned the ways of the Yukon. He became one 
of a team of dogs that pulls a sled. Buck passed 
from owner to owner. Some were good and some 
were bad. During this time Buck had many 
exciting adventures. He suffered terrible hard- 
ships and soon became the only survivor of a 
team of dogs. Buck came to be known as the 
most famed dog in the Yukon and Alaska. He 
finally was bought by a wonderful master. At 
times you are filled with pride at Buck’s achieve- 
ments and at other times you are ready to cry 
when he cannot endure such terrible hardships. 
I recommend this book very highly. It is a story 
you won't be likely to forget. 


STEPHEN TORMEY, 7 - 2 


TPHEGCAS LINGRAV AY 
OF MRSS LECKSFAND 
MRS. ALESHINE 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


Ohecs impossible is an especial attraction for 

two country women, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine. When their ship sinks in mid-Pacific, 
they, with Mr. Craig, unwittingly disembark in 
a leaky lifeboat, and begin making history. The 
lifeboat sinking under them causes a hasty don- 
ning of life preservers. Sighting a dark spot on 
the horizon, they head toward it. Swimming in- 
structions are capably given to the two women 
by Mr. Craig. Drippingly wet, they finally set 
foot on shore and walk to a beautiful mansion. 
Quizzical as to why it is empty, they gain en- 
trance through Mr, Craig’s ingenuity. Do they 
remain the only occupants? How long will pro- 
visions hold out? To solve their dilemma, read 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine by Frank R. Stockton, obtainable on 
the Beverly Public Library shelf at Briscoe. 


TERRY ANN Moon, 7 - 5 
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ABE LINCOLN — LOG CABIN 
TO WHITE HOUSE 


By STERLING NORTH 


aN ee: LINCOLN, born to Yom and Nancy 

Hanks Lincoln on Sunday, February 12, 
1809, became one of the most beloved men in 
American history. Log Cabin to White House 
by Sterling North vividly unfolds the story of 
Lincoln’s life. 


Abe Lincoln as a boy in Indiana had two out- 
standing features which everyone remembered: 
his breeches were never quite long enough and he 
usually had a book in his possession. His entire 
schooling amounted to less than a year and any 
further education he received was self-taught. 


As a young man he traveled the Mississippi to 
New Orleans and ran an unsuccessful store in 
New Salem. Following this, to clear up the debts 
left from the store, he learned surveying and 
became an avid reader of law. He was elected to 
the Ilinois State Legislature four times. 


Lincoln could be quick-witted and humorous, 
telling jokes and funny stories to the people he 
met; yet there was a deep side to his character, 
shown equally as well in his political career. 


Lincoln was married to Mary Todd on Novem- 
ber 4, 1842. The two were opposite in that Mary 
Todd had a driving ambition and Lincoln didn’t. 
Perhaps it was this driving ambition which helped 
him to become President of the United States. 


This book shows Lincoln growing steadily to 
become President during the Civil War years. It 
tells of his election to the House of Representa- 
tives and also to the Illinois State Legislature. 
There are vivid descriptions of the “House Di- 
vided” speech, debates with Douglas 
inaugural addresses. 


, and the 


Lincoln’s death in April, 1865, was a great 
shock to the people of the United States. If he 
had lived, the Reconstruction Era that followed 
the war might have held less bitterness. 


Log Cabin to White House has been highly 
praised by Jim Bishop, author of The Day Lin- 
coln Was Shot, and Benjamin P. Thomas, author 
of Abraham Lincoln. I, too, think it is a good 
biography of Abraham Lincoln, because of its 
authenticity. The author has a true understand- 
ing of his subject. 


DONNA MacRae, L- 1 


SPRING 


Spring comes slowly, cautiously, afraid, 
Tip-toeing through the deep, dark glade. 
Untimely frost may very well chill 
The budding crocus on the hill. 

Misty brightness, flitting light, 

April green is sheer delight. 

In another week or so 

Spring will wear a confident glow; 
Filled with her secret, hidden song, 
The birds will sing the whole day long. 
Then you'll see her unafraid, 

Gaily decorating the flow’ring glade. 


JOAN Hussarp, 8 - 5 


MY WORLD 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
There, the speckled trout likes to leap, 
Up the river that leads to the sea, 
That’s the path for Davie and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the sweetest, 
Where the hawthorne grows the neatest, 
Where the young birds call chee-chee, 
That’s the path for Davie and me. 


Where the fields appear the cleanest, 
New-mown hay lies thick and greenest, 
Where the butterflies frolic and flee, 
That’s the path for Davie and me. 


Where the colored leaves pile the deepest, 
There, squirrels climb trees the steepest, 
When clustering hazel nuts fall free, 
That’s the path for Davie and me. 


ROGER WarbD, JR., 7 - 5 


WONDERING 


Oft I've sat upon a bank 

And watched the birds go by, 

They seem so carefree in their 
flight 

As they soar up in the sky. 


I wonder where it is they go, 
And what they do when there. 
Perhaps they have a fairyland 
Upon a cloud of air. 


Suppose it was that I could fly, 

To some place that no one goes, 

Where all my troubles seem to 
fade — into 

Well, just — who knows? 


BARBARA TAPPAN, 8 - 2 


WAITING 


I like this time of year 

Because spring is nearly here; 

The birds are flying back again 
To sing the songs we like to hear; 
The sun is bright and warm 
Before the snow is gone. 


CYNTHIA Burns, J. B. T. 


SPRINGTIME 


Although I like summer as well as the fall, 

Somehow, spring appeals to me most of all. 

Tiny slumbering buds come to life once more, 

Mother Nature spreads green to carpet her 
floor. 


Colors are fascinating to behold, 

The wild flowers, strong, have survived the 
cold. 

Cultivated flowers again we view, 

The ground is brilliant, the sky so blue. 


If another poem I had to write, 
*Twould still be about spring-delight. 
Joy and happiness make people sing, 
Oh — warm, lovely, beautiful spring! 


MOoLLy Conway, 7 - 5 


SUMMER 


Summer is the best season of all, 

With swimming, sailing and baseball. 

School is out—oh, what fun, 

To go down on the beach and bake in 
the sun. 

No more homework for a while, 

You can take it easy with a smile. 


Because summer is a warm season, 

It’s a lazy one for this reason. 

Here and there is a thunder shower, 

Which only lasts for about an hour. 

When again the weather begins to cool, 

It’s September once more and time for 
school. 


The summer has ended and now it’s fall, 

The boys will be eagerly practicing 
football. 

Once more in school the homework starts, 

And our summer vacation quickly departs. 


SUSAN ScoTT, 8 - 4 
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YOUR CONSCIENCE SPACE AGESCLV ILI ZAION 


Your tates tig thy wonderful thing, The Free World and the Communist World are 
Lots of joy and pleasure it can bring. fighting a Cold War, 
If your conscience bothers you, 


A battle of words — no bite — but oh! how 
Have you been bad: what did you do? 


the rockets roar. 
Some say that a clear conscience is 


the thing, 


The Russians launched a satellite, Sputnik, 
That makes most people like to sing! 


Another soon followed, called the Muttnick. 
So do your best and you will see 


How fine a clear conscience really Then, what did the United States do? 


eae Why, we launched Explorer Satellites One and 
BRADFORD STOKES, 8 - 4 Two. 
GOD AND OUR WORLD If we have another World War, 


Will there be an Earth, any more? 
God made the flowers, 


The plants and the trees. All we can do is pray for peace, 
He also made the cooling And hope hate, forever, will cease. 
breeze. 
Yes, God made all these, PETER ZEITZOFF, 7 - 5 


The wonders of our world. 


Look at the pasture, 
And see the swaying grass. EXPLORER 
Look at the sky, 

It looks like glass. 

Yes, God made all these, 


The wonders of our world. 


At night I watch the satellite whirling, 
Shining so bright like polished sterling 
The way it glows up in the sky. 


DoNNA BRAUNHARDT, 7 - 3 Hundreds of gadgets on the instrument panel 
Help to guide the ship through the all star 
DIGH UNS ULL es keys channel 


As it whirls in its egg-shaped orbit. 
It was very late at night 


When in the sky I spied a light, 
It must be a rocket on its way 


To the world it will send information 
To help us in our space exploration 
to space, Of this new and different space. 

Travelling fast to win the race. 


ee WINIFRED GLIDDEN, 7 - 4 
As I watched it from the tower, 
I was thinking of its power, 
When I heard a roaring sound 


And saw it reeling to the ground. ALONE ON THE SEA 


JOHN MEzza, 7 - 4 Have you ever gone sailing on the ocean crest 


Where the waves are high and the wind 


THEVNOR THERNSEIGE TS blows west? 


‘Twas a cold winter night. 


The wind isn’t strong; it’s just a breeze 
And the world was so white = , : 


You're all alone, no view of trees. 
When I saw a rare sight : 


Called the Northern Lights. 
coe ae cap en ces Your eyes watch the seagulls as they fly, 


The colors were gay The waves hit the rocks, the gulls jump high. 

As they gleamed an array 

Of the red, green, and blue, Drifting to port, with a graceful glide, 

Thrilling me through and through. You reach the end of a lovely ride. 
STEPHEN TORMEY, 7 - 2 ELIZABETH Esty, 7 - 4 
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SONG OF THESEA IN THE SPASTURE 


As I walk along the sandy shore What a beautiful world it seems to be, 
And the rocky coves which I explore When I walk through the pasture so green, 
I find evidence of what I’ve been told, With heavenly clover, so dotted with flowers, 
Of a world so ancient, a world so old. As pretty as ever seen. 
Here you'll find no grassy hills, As I gaze over the green hills and knolls, 
No daisies, roses, or daffodils, I see a beautiful black stallion appear. 
Just rocky cliffs and sand dunes high, He holds his head a bit askew, 
Ever reaching toward the sky. For he has detected the scent of a human near. 
I wonder as I walk along Now it is time to leave all this, 
And listen to the sea’s quaint song, And to the steed I say farewell. 
If anything could ever be, Now it is time to leave all this, 
As enchanting as the sea. For I hear the dinner bell. 
BEVERLY BARNETT, 7 - | JAYNIE WICKSTROM, 7 - 3 
THE SIGNS OF THE SEASONS ODE TO WINTER 
What does it mean when the bluebird Wintertime again 


Flies through the soft heavenly skies? Has passed. 


When the bees go from flower to flower 
with their soft hum? Never be surpassed. 


Its beauty can 


These are the signs that spring has come. The snow-laden trees, 


Sparkling and bright, 
A forest of these 
Was a beautiful sight. 


What does it mean when cattle 

Stand under shady trees? 

When the ocean beckons with its soft breeze? 
These are signs that summer is here. The long country fields 


What does it mean when children Which were white with snow, 


: N ) ions 
Go back to school for another year? ow show signs 


When they play in the red and gold leaves Of the buds that will grow. 


with merry cheer? Yes, winter has passed, 
These are the signs that fall is here. That, no one can deny. 


But it will return again, 
Good-by, winter, good-by. 


What does it mean when the earth 
Becomes a universe of white? 


When children play in the snow until night? ANN BERNSON, 8-2 
This is the sign that winter has begun. 
SALLY RoBIE, 8 - 3 WINTER 
In winter the snow is drifting down; 
WINTER DAY DREAMS The world changes from drabbest brown 


To a beautiful, silvery, sparkling white; 
The mountains tower in all their might. 
We then take to the snow-packed slopes. 


I wish the winter quickly to go, 
Because, in summer, balmy winds blow. 


Winter sports can be fun for some, The skiing will be good (everyone hopes). 
But, for swimming and hiking, it takes To the top of the hill we eagerly go; 
summer sun. The view will be beautiful, I know. 
In winter, bare and lonely trees, We schuss down the narrow, winding trail, 
In summer, branches full of leaves and The onrushing winds are like a gale, 
bees. At night we recline by fireplaces; 
The winter winds do blow so cold, The warmth of the blaze against our faces. 
In summer, everyone feels happy and After such a trying day, 
bold. We are thoroughly ready goodnight to say. 
PETER Macko, 7 - 5 ANDY JACOBSON, 8 - 3 
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THE TEEN-AGED GIRL 


A teenaged girl is a number of things, 

From father’s shirts to friendship rings; 

Hour-long calls on the telephone, 

And a pesky brother who won't leave her 
alone: 

Shoes kicked off on the living room floor 

Are an obstacle parents just abhor; 

Record hops, movies, and radio, too, 

Are found in her life, all the way through. 


Homework is there along with the rest, 

But to get it done, now there’s a test. 

The interruptions that come along: 

She just has to listen to Pat’s new song; 

But it’s back to the grind when the morrow 
comes, 

She’s in the same boat as the rest of her 
chums; 

She’s sorry now for what should have been 
done, 

And those interruptions tomorrow she'll 
shun. 


Lipstick, candy, and the current fads, 

The teen-aged girl has scads and scads: 

Crew neck sweaters, that ivy league style, 

For those she would even walk a mile; 

For every letter of the alphabet 

There’s a “cute” prince charming she has 
met; 

You'll have to admit that her life is a whirl, 

This wonderful miss, the teen-aged girl. 


DoroTHY Douctas, L- 1 


SCHOOL 


The building is old but it’s strong and good, 
Dispensing all knowledge as a good school 


should, 


We're taught math and English to make us 
smart, 
Processes and word study provide our start. 


Oh, the temptation to play on the lawn, 


But no! we're planning for later on. 

When we graduate and apply for a job, 

They peek at our record for the best of 
the mob. 


So, let’s be wise and study now 
For a bright future — I’ve told you how. 


DONNA TERRIEO, 7 - 5 
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BABYSITTING AT THE KELLEYS’ 


Tuesday night I went to sit 

For the Kelley boys and learned their 
tricks. 

They stay up for TV, but for a story 
they plead, 

And before I know what’s happened, 

They have a book for me to read. 


I look in on little Nancy, 
She’s asleep, I see. 

I tell the boys to quiet keep, 
Or they'll in much trouble be. 


To my homework I now must turn, 
Before I go home it must be done 
Or I don’t dare to show it 

Under the scrutiny of Mum. 


Ere many minutes have gone, I hear 
The patter of little feet. 

Though when upstairs I do appear, 
They pretend to be asleep. 


When presently their parents arrive, 
Two more angelic boys are not alive, 
Or so they would appear to be, 

But we all know that’s temporary, 


SANDRA PRESTON, 8 - 4 


BRISCOE RECORD HOPS 


Briscoe record hops are always gay 
Mostly because of the records we play: 
There are Elvis Presley and Pat Boone, 
And others who sigh or croon; 

But, the reason we want the hops so much 
Is to raise money for funds and such; 
Won't you come to the hops? 

We all think they are tops. 


BARBARA VACCARO, J. B. T. 


SUMMERTIME 


In the summertime 

When all the schools are out 
The girls begin to play, 

The boys begin to shout. 


’ 


The water at the beach 
Invites us all to come 

Frolic in the pounding surf, 
And blister in the sun. 


SUZANNE ANDREAS, 7 - 3 


WHA TEAS DAY! WASTED TIME 


Oh, what an unlucky day I had, I was told to write a poem; 
And how I made my mother mad! A topic I had not. 
I broke one of her prettiest dishes, I wrote a little short one, 
Then I almost killed the fishes. With a few lines, not a lot. 
She threatened me by telling Dad, 
I knew she'd tell him I'd been bad. I gave it to the teacher, 
She gave it back to me. 
While I was crying, she swept the floor, She said to write another, 
She didn’t know, but I was back once Which I did, as you can see. 
more. 
It was then I took a glass of milk The words became much harder, 
And dropped it on Mom’s dress of silk. As I tried to make them rhyme. 
She picked up the phone and talked to So the best thing that I could do, 
ace Was call this wasted time. 
And I knew by his voice that he was 
mad. Since all poems have an ending, 
This is the place for mine. 
While Mother was in the other room, *Twould be foolish to go further, 
I took from the closet her brand new For this is the very last line. 
broom. 
I chased the dog and I teased the cat; SUSAN Racow, 8 - 2 


Then I knocked over a cup of fat. 
“Your father will be home soon,” she said. 


She knew that was what I really dread. EXPERIMENT IN RHYME 
“Go up to bed, you naughty one, I’ve tried to write a poem, 

I hope you’ve had your day of fun.” That’s worthy of its merit. 

As I got into my flannel gown, Since this is all I have to show, 

I heard Dad say, “Let’s go to town.” I hesitate to share it. 

When I asked if I could go, too, 

Dad replied, “It’s bed for you.” No one knows how hard for me, 

It is to write in verse, 
ELIZABETH Esty, 7 - 4 But since I'm sure you'll bear 
with me, 


I'll try to make it terse. 


THE WAY TO SUCCESS I'm not so good at poetry, 
As you can plainly see, 

Washington, Lincoln, and all the rest, So this is the best I can do, 

Have all passed these important tests. Please put no blame on me. 


They had the courage, they had the FE eM NOU 23) 


learning 
To tackle a job without ever turning. 


CAT ’N MOUSE 


No, they wouldn’t stop till they were 


Once there was a little mouse 
done, 


Who met a very hungry cat, 
Now there’s no more little mouse, 
Just a cat who’s big and fat. 


And for these traits they were not 
shunned. 


If we can pass the weighty test 


a : LINDA CorMIER, 7 ¢ 4 
Of citizens, we'll be the best. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, 8 - | (Continued on page 37) 
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Class Leaders of 1958 


CARLETON YOUNG, president of the class of 1958, 
is also homeroom president, captain of the basket- 
ball team, and fullback on the football team. He 
has attended the Prospect, Washington, Memo- 
rial Junior High, and Briscoe schools. Because 
he likes sports so much, Carleton plans to teach 
junior high school physical education and coach 


football, basketball and baseball. 


CarOL ENGLEHARDT, editor-in-chief of the Bris- 
coe Briefs, has attended the Cove, Hardie, and 
Briscoe Schools. Last spring she was chosen to 
represent Scholarship, one of the Briscoe “Keys”. 
She also was elected secretary of the Student 
Council. Carol has had citizenship honors all 
through her three years in Briscoe and scholar- 
ship honors often. Her favorite pastimes are 


skating and swimming. 


JOHN Scotti, vice-president of the ninth grade, 
is also president of his homeroom and president 
of the Stamp Club. He attended Sacred Heart 
and St. Mary’s schools before coming to Briscoe 
in the seventh grade. Jackie played left guard 
on the 1957 football team and also plays basket- 
ball. He enjoys all sports, but lists swimming, 
bowling, football, and basketball as his favorites. 
When he finishes school, Jackie plans to be a 


salesman. 
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Class Leaders of 1958 


DorotHy DoucLas, Student Council president, 
attended both the Cove and Hardie schools be- 
fore coming to Briscoe. “Dotti” was head cheer- 
leader during the 1957 football season and is 
business manager of the Briscoe Briefs. Her fa- 
vorite sports are swimming, skating and sailing. 
“Dotti” takes the college preparatory course and 


lists algebra and Latin as her favorite subjects. 


CAROL MICHALSKI, this year’s class secretary, 
came to Briscoe after attending Edwards School. 
Each year at Briscoe, Carol has been secretary of 
her homeroom, and this year has been a member 
of the Briscoe Brevities. She enjoys dancing and 
sports, such as tennis and swimming. She also 
enjoys drama, and in the eighth grade was in the 
Christmas assembly. In the future, Carol hopes 


to attend college and study occupational therapy. 


BONNIE ATKINSON, class treasurer, came to Bris- 
coe from Hardie School. Bonnie has been in the 
Service Art Club for two years and this year 
was in the Christmas assembly. She enjoys ice 
skating, basketball, badminton, and dancing. 
Among her favorite subjects are social studies 
and English. Bonnie hopes to become an airline 


hostess. 
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Class of 1958 


c 


Name 


Constance Akerley 
Joseph Andreas 
Suzanne Barry 
Sandra Conrad 
Dorothy Douglas 
Albert Dubois 


Carol Englehardt 
Pamela Frost 
Susan Fryer 
John Glovsky 
Karen Godfrey 


Bonnie Hankin 


Dennis Harrington 
Carolyn Harris 
Mary Jane Holland 
Susan Kransberg 
Donna MacRae 
Carol Michalski 


William Normand 
Kathryn Podgers 
Richard Russo 
Robert Salvanelli 
Marsha Scanzani 


Judith Simon 


Emily Spear 
Michael Tormey 
Brian Vigars 
Edward Zubiel 
Balva Aprans 
Bonnie Atkinson 


Thomas Bernson 
Judith Brigham 
Carmen Cormier 
Raoul D’Amour 
John Davenport 
Richard Greenwood 


Jean Harris 

Linda Johnson 
Kenneth Liporto 
Fredrick Livingston 
Francis Nimblet 
Walter Richardson 


Class of 1958 


Nickname 


Connie 
Joe 

Sue 

Peggy Sue 
Dotti 

FeAl 


Pam 
Sue 


Grump 
Bon 


Carol 
Jane 
Sue 


Punkin 


Bill 
Kathy 
Dick 
Bob 


Judy 


Em 
Mike 
Bry 
Eddie 
Bulova 


Bon 


Tom 
Bugsie 
Carm 

Ray 

Little John 
Dick 


Jeannie 
Peanuts 
Kenny 
Fred 
Frenchy 
Dynamite 


Favorite Pastime 


Bowling 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Skating 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Sports 
Drawing 
Swimming 
Sailing 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Baseball 
Tennis 
Reading 
Tennis 
Reading 
Skating 


Sports 

Horseback Riding 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Horseback Riding 
Sleeping 


Telephoning 
Tennis 
Swimming 
Sports 
Sports 
Basketball 


Sailing 
Eating Pizza 
Sailing 
Sports 
Sports 
Bowling 


Listening to Records 


Spending Money 
Hockey 
Boating 
Hockey 


Swimming 


Vocation 


Photographer 

Dentist 

Elementary School Teacher 
Nurse 

Merchandise Buyer 
Machinist 


Interpreter 
Commercial Artist 
Child Psychologist 
Lawyer 

Airline Stewardess 
Surgical Nurse 


Teacher 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Dental Hygienist 
Teacher 

Occupational Therapist 


Army Ofhcer 
Animal Raiser 
Electrical Engineer 
Draftsman 
Merchandise Buyer 
Child Psychologist 


Journalist 

Geologist 

Physical Education Teacher 
Mechanical Engineer 
Secretary 

Airline Hostess 


Engineer 

Medical Technologist 
Interior Decorator 
Engineer 

Teacher 


Accountant 


Photographer 
Legal Secretary 
Dental Technician 
Marine Corps 
Electrical Engineer 


Athletic Coach 
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Class of 1958 


Page thirty 


Name 


William Russo 
Patricia Shea 
Russell Smart 
Charles Standley 
David Walsh 


Carleton Young 


James Ahearn 
Elaine Brandt 
Robert Braunhardt 
Joanne Butler 
<cbert Butterworth 
Bruce Cameron 


Donald Dillaby 
Frederick Folsom 
Robert Hayes 
Robert Jacques 
Marlene Jaffe 
Theodore Koukotos 


Claudette Marcheterre 
Thomas Marmen 
Ernest Pinciaro 
Roland Robertson 


Ronald Rubinstein 
Joanna Taylor 


Robert Teague 
Thomas Walsh 
Rosalind Adams 
Judith Boudreau 
Mary Brennan 
Cynthia Burns 


John Cram 
Richard Dalton 
Marsha Flynn 
Martha Gall 
Norma Grant 
Susan Greenlaw 


Stephen Lawton 
Diane Lewis 
Stephen Maxner 
Marilyn McRae 
Craig Marquis 
Glenn Morrison 


Class of 1958 


Nickname 


Bill 
Pat 
Russ 


Charlie 


Jimmy 
Bob 


Butterballs 


Ted 
Steve 
Jacquesy 
Marl 
Bull 


Tommy 
Ernie 
Rollie 
Rube 


Bobby 
Trip 
Rozzie 
Judy 
May 
Cinny 


Johnny 
Dick 
Marsh 
Marty 
Georgie 
Suzie 


Smoothy 


Di 


Sam 


Gabby 


Favorite Pastime 


“Bandstand” 
Drawing 
Gardening 
Hunting 
Swimming 
Sports 


Cars 

Sailing 
Model Boats 
Reading 
Sports 
Sailing 


Radios 
Fishing 
Cards 
Sports 
Swimming 


St. Mary’s Drum Corps 


Swimming 
Sports 
Sports 
Golf 
Basketball 


Swimming 


Hockey 
Swimming 
Horseback Riding 
Swimming 
Swimming 
Swimming 


Swimming 
Listening to Radio 
Boating 

Ice Skating 
Swimming 


Horseback Riding 


Stamps 
Dancing 
Homework 
Bowling 
Woodworking 


Sailing 


Vocation 


Engineer 

Fashion Designer 
Baker 

Forester 

Teacher 


Physical Education Teacher 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Fashion Designer 
Electrical Engineer 


Teacher 


Physical Education Teacher 


Engineer 


Electronical Engineer 
Scientist 

Accountant 

Mining Engineer 
Teacher 

Archeologist 


Teacher 
Draftsman 
Engineer 
Archeologist 
Dentist 
Stewardess 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Commercial Artist 
Secretary 

Office Clerk 


Stenographer 


Physical Education Teacher 


Retail Salesman 
Secretary 

Laboratory Technician 
Secretary 

Stenographer 


Accountant 
Beautician 
Teacher 
Bookkeeper 
Carpenter 
Boat Builder 
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Class of 1958 
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Name 


Dana Moulton 
Mary Ramsdell 
John Scotti 

Carl Silver 
Betty Skea 
Phillips Tolvanen 


Barbara Vaccaro 
Lydia Varnavas 
Nicholas Zarkades 
Robert Ball 
William Bertone 
Alexander Brewer 


Daniel Buckley 
David Carter 
Francis Celentano 
Norman Ciani 
Nancy Corbett 
Gerald Cram 


Patricia Fournier 
Jay Hinckley 
Leonard Jewett 
Robert Jones 
Richard Kiddle 


Steven Lotito 


Richard Marciano 
John McDonald 
Wayne McRae 
Philip Russo 
Sandra Smith 
Wayne Taylor 


David Tower 
Edward Tucker 
Peter Viel 
Donald Wendell 
Gary Zawacki 


Name 


Priscilla Keene 
Clara Scotti 


Class of 1958 


Nickname 


Slim 
Jack 
Gill 
Bets 
Mike 


Barby 
Lyd 
Latk 
Bob 
Billy 
Al 


Buck 
Zoma 
Sully 
China 

Big Nanse 
Zorro 


Pat 
Fats 
Lenny 
Bones 


PeeNee 


Marc 
Mac 
Mac 
Shadow 
Sandie 


Dave 
Eddie 
Greek 
Donny 


Nickname 


Cilla 


Favorite Pastime 


Model Trains 
Skating 
Football 
Sports 
Swimming 
Skiing 


Swimming 
Boating 

Sports Cars 
Model Planes 
Model Building 
Radio 


Baseball 
Sports 
Sports 
Football 
Dancing 
Homework 


Reading 
Boating 
Reading 
Reading 
Swimming 
Boating 


Sports 

Baseball 
Sleeping 
Hunting 
Writing Letters 
Sports 


Sports 

Camera Work 
Listening to Radio 
Movies 


Football 


NOSPIC TURE 


Favorite Pastime 


Reading 
Singing 


Vocation 


Accountant 
Nurse 
Salesman 
Landscape Gardener 
Stewardess 
Merchant 


Commercial Artist 


Teacher 


Men’s Fashion Designer 


Auto Mechanic 
Machinist 
Auto Mechanic 


Printer 
Policeman 
Policeman 
Machinist 
Hairdresser 
Diesel Engineer 


Librarian 
Carpenter 
Auto Mechanic 
Chicken Farmer 
Printer 

Lobster Business 


Machinist 
Printer 

Mechanic 
Plumber 

Home Economist 
Navy 


Seaman 
Chef 
Mechanic 
Navy 
Carpenter 


Vocation 


Teacher 


Nurse 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING CLASS VOLLEYBALL — DIVISION 8-5 


Robert Salvanelli, Wayne Taylor, Walter Richardson, 
Jay Hinckley. 


SPRING DANCE OPEN HOUSE - TUMBLING DEMONSTRATION 


Richard Greenwood, John Scotti, and partners 


-@ : , , 
BRISCOE’S CHEERLEADERS BRICOE’S FOOTBALL TEAM 


Kneeling: Nancy Corbett, Constance Alexander, Captain First Row: John Davenport, William Gillespie, Peter 
Dorothy Douglas, Katherine Douglas. Woodberry, Stephen Gabriel, William Norris, Ronald 
Standing: Marsha Galper, Molly Conway, Elizabeth Ober, Joel Cassola. 
Esty, Carol Englehardt, Nancy Clapp, Suzanne Second Row: Dennis Litka, Robert Teague, Glenn Mor- 
Risoldi, Judith Simon. rison, Anders Jacobson, William Vitale, Stephen Max- 


ner, Robert Garcia, Ronald Fortunato, David Carter, 
Vincent Michalski. 

Third Row: Thomas Jack, Kenneth Liporto, John 
Scotti, David Tower, John Ward, Norman Ciani, 
Ernest Pinciaro, Richard Winquist, Gary Zawacki, 
Carleton Young, Robert Jones. 
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Activities 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


A VARIED program of assemblies has been pre- 

sented to the Briscoe students this year. 
Through these productions we have displayed 
our own talents and have also learned to appre- 
ciate the abilities of others. Not only have these 
programs been enjoyable, but we have learned 
about new places and interesting people. 


The first assembly of the year was a traditional 
one, the induction of the Advisory Council for 
1957-1958 which was held on Oct. 18. Taking 
part in the opening exercises were Bruce Palombo, 
Robert Teague, Thomas Jack, and Janice Dove. 
Members of the Student Council were introduced 
by Marlene Jaffe and inducted into office by 
Mr. Battis. Homeroom presidents are as follows: 
Ninth grade—Homeroom 22, John Davenport; 
23, Carleton Young; 27, Betty Skea; 30, John 
Scotti; Eighth grade—24, Constance Alexander; 
25, Lawrence Scanlon; 26, Carolyn MacArthur; 
28, Carol Papa; 37, Peter Woodberry; Seventh 
grade—10, Robert Aucone; 15, Stephen Tormey; 
20, Peter Schliemann; 202, John Mezza; 203, 
Ann Mood. The chorus, led by Miss Butera, 
sang two pieces: “America, Our Heritage” and 
the “Briscoe Alphabet.” A flute solo, “Minuet 
in G,” was played by Janice Dove. The Briscoe 
Keys were explained by Dorothy Douglas, Carol 
Englehardt, John Glovsky, Judith Brigham, and 
Thomas Bernson. Following this, James Ahearn 
represented Robert Briscoe and told of his life 
in the 1700's. The Briscoe Band, under Mr. 
Finnegan’s direction, played while pupils entered 
and left the assembly. The chairman of this 
assembly was Miss Hazelton. 


The highlight of the Thanksgiving assembly, 
held on November 27, was the play, “Football 
Hero.” The plot of this amusing skit was to dis- 
cover the true meaning of Thanksgiving. Taking 
part in it were Peter Schliemann, Michael Hen- 
nessey, Richard Young, Elizabeth Esty, Winifred 
Glidden, John Mezza, Robert Shepard, and 
Stephen Smithson. The opening exercises were 
performed by Stephen Tormey, Peter Macko, 
Douglas Smith, Michael Drislane, and Roger 
Ward, Jr. The chorus, under Miss Butera’s 
direction, sang “God of Our Fathers,” and the 
orchestra, led by Mr. Finnegan, played two selec- 
tions, “Come Ye Thankful People” and “On the 


Western Trail.” In charge of this assembly was 
Miss Crowell, assisted by Miss Coleman, Miss 
Lewis, and Miss Butera. 


On December 20 A Festival of Light was pre- 
sented on Briscoe’s new portable stage. Following 
Constance Akerley’s introduction about “Light,” 
the theme of the pageant, Russell Smart played 
a violin solo. The “Light of Pre-Christian 
Times” featured Karen Townsend, Spirit of the 
Torch; Joan Hubbard, Roman child; Carmen 
Cormier, John Davenport, and Thomas Cook, a 
Yule Log group. Judith Brigham portrayed the 
“Light of God’s World,” and Elaine Brandt rep- 
resented “The Spirit of the Candle,” speaking 
of its symbolism and traditions. The Children of 
the Nations followed, telling of their candle cus- 
toms. Representing Germany was Germaine An- 
dreas; Italy, Marsha Scanzani; Spain, Carol Papa: 
Denmark, Dennis Harrington; Bulgaria, Norman 
Gamble; Sweden, Wilma Harmaala; and Ireland, 
Katherine Douglas. Participating in the nativity 
scene were Bonnie Atkinson as Mary; Richard 
Winquist as Joseph; Lee D’Amour, William 
Norris, Mark Dow, and Joel Cassola as shep- 
herds. Then followed the “Spirit of the Star,” 
Pamela Frost, and the Magi: Carleton Young, 
Robert Braunhardt, and Robert Butterworth. 
Music contributed much to this assembly, starting 
with an instrumental group playing “Adeste Fi- 
deles.” Joan Elliott, Kristin Elliott, and Janice 
Dove performed a flute trio. Russell Smart played 
two viola selections and accompanied on the 
violin the seventh grade boys’ chorus in “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring.” Carolyn MacArthur 
was the piano accompanist. Miss Larcom was the 
chairman of this assembly, assisted by Mrs. Parks, 
Miss Butera, Miss Maskell, Miss Brooks, and Mr. 
Ryan. 


The Washington - Lincoln assembly, held on 
February 21, opened with a Bible reading by 
Elaine Brandt. Thomas Jack and Barry Morse 
also participated in the opening exercises. The 
announcer for the program was Roland Robert- 
son. Miss Butera led the seventh grade chorus 
which sang “Hymn for All Nations,” and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Finnegan’s direction, played 
“American Patrol.” Then came the feature of 
the program, a play, entitled “The Important 
Thing.” The play dramatized incidents of the 
lives of both Lincoln and Washington. Taking 
part were Carmen Cormier, James Wear, John 
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Davenport, Judith Brigham, Preston Clark, Rich- 
ard Greenwood, Robert Teague, and Robert 
Butterworth. The program closed with “America 
the Beautiful” sung by Janice Mueller and Peter 
Merry with the chorus as background. In charge 
of this assembly was Mr. Brown, assisted by 


Mrs. Bruce and Miss French. 


Joan ELLIOTT, 8- 3 


EIGHTH GRADE READING 
PERIODS 


N the first half year of the eighth grade, two 

periods a week are devoted to studying intro- 
ductory languages. The pupils therefore have 
these periods for study during the second half. 
This year Mr. Battis, our principal, inaugurated 
a course of required reading instead of free study 
periods. The course is supervised by Miss Lar- 
com in Room 28 where an assortment of books 
is on display. Among these books are classics, 
such as Lorna Doone, The Prince and the Pauper, 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, ‘and The 
Last of the Mohicans, as well as history, biogra- 
phy, and books on travel. Everyone can find a 
book of interest and spends these two periods a 
week solely in reading the book of his choice. 
Upon completion of the book, the pupil writes a 
short report for Miss Leadbetter, his English 


teacher. 


There have been many favorable comments on 
the course. Kathy Douglas feels, “This period is 
very enjoyable and everyone looks forward to it.” 


“This period has enabled me to read many 
books I have always wanted to read but never 
had the chance to,” says Brad Stokes. 


In these eighty minutes a week, many have 
gained or renewed their interest in books and are 
acquiring a wider literary background. 


CONSTANCE ALEXANDER, 8- 1 


TESTING PROGRAM 


RISCOE’S ninth- graders were given a bat- 
tery of tests in December, 1957, to measure 
their abilities and to discover in what fields their 
aptitudes lie. Supervising the tests were Miss 
Maskell, Mr. Morel, and Mr. Brown, guidance 


counselors. 
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All the pupils took the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, which measures intelligence: 
the Cooperative English test, which indicates 
achievement in reading comprehension, speed 
and vocabulary; and the SRA Clerical Aptitude 
tests. The boys received also the SRA Mechan- 
ical Aptitude test. In the social studies classes 
the Kuder Preference test showed the pupil’s 
inclination towards outdoor, mechanical, compu- 
tational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service, and clerical pursuits. The 
students scored this latter test themselves and 
were able to see how they compared with others 
and to realize what they had the most aptitude 
tor. 


These tests are very useful to both students 
and guidance counselors in planning their future 
courses of study. 

JOANNE BUTLER, F - 2 


MarRSHA SCANZANI, L- 1 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAM 


HE industrial arts program this year has 

been taught by three teachers: Mr. Shea and 
Mr. Winquist of Beverly High School and Mr. 
Ryan of Memorial Junior High School. Each 
teacher is a specialist in his field and has taught 
the eighth and ninth grade boys the principal 
trades offered at the Beverly Trade School. 


The first quarter Mr. Shea taught sheet metal 
work. To become acquainted with this trade, the 
boys made protective covers for their schedule 
cards. Later they made spice shelves by following 
a pattern, then printing them with gay colors. 
Finishing the quarter, each boy could choose a 
project to make and take home to his parents. 


During the second quarter Mr. Ryan taught 
the boys how to set type and make proofs. One 
interesting project was the making and proofing 
of the honor roll cards for the second quarter. 
The boys also learned that housecleaning is neces- 
sary sometimes in the printing trade and that a 
good workman takes care of his tools. 


Mr. Winquist taught the second half year. 
The boys learned how to operate such machines 
as the band saw, jig saw, and sanders. When 
they were sufficiently skilled, they started on 
their projects, first drawing the patterns from 
which to work. Bookcases, gunracks, and knick- 
nack shelves were most popular. 


Davip CoNNELL, 8 - 5 


LITERARY 


(Continued from page 25) 
THE SECRET OF THE 
OED vad it BLS: 


By CAROLYN KEENE 


»\O you like mysteries? Begin reading The 

Secret of the Old Attic by Carolyn Keene. 
Excitement, disappointment and adventure are in 
store for you. 

Nancy Drew, who has a mind for solving 
mysteries, was trying to locate some music which 
Phillip March had composed. Phillip, a deceased 
war hero, was the son of Mr. March, a very 
good friend. As Nancy was departing from the 
attic, a hand was unexpectedly clasped over her 
mouth. She was knocked to the floor, tied and 
gagged. The music was roughly grasped from 
her hand. The intruder left a black widow spider 
for Nancy’s companion! What happened? Did 
she die? For the answer, hurry to get The Secret 
of the Old Attic by Carolyn Keene. 


DONNA TERRIEO, 7 - 5 


WE MADE IT 


tO you know what it is like to be on a basket- 
ball team that is trailing by fifteen points? 
Such an experience was mine. Trying to over- 
come a fifteen-point lead kept our team in plenty 
of excitement. Successful passing by the guards 
and accurate aiming by the forwards enabled us 
to score ten points within eight minutes. One 
more period to tie the score! As the whistle blew 
loudly, the center tapped the ball to the guard 
who dribbled into the far corner, and passed it 
to the forward. Although he was well guarded, 
his hastily tossed hook met the orange hoop and 
went in for a well-gained two points. Three 
more to go! Again our tall center directed the 
ball to an ever-ready guard, who slyly tucked it 
between his legs to the waiting forward. A sud- 
den lurch, a flash-like jump shot. It’s good for 
two more points. We have to make the next two! 
Suddenly the captain with a steal trickily drib- 
bled around the defense and passed to a man in 
the clear who took a set shot. Swish, it’s in. 
Now we lead. We must hold them. By freezing 
the ball, the guard and the center kept in our 
home territory. 
Finally, the shrill tone of the referee’s whistle 
pierced the furious yelling of the onlookers to 
announce the end of the game. Victory was ours! 


MICHAEL DRISLANE, 7 - 5 


AEUSPOR@Ag DASK EL UBALE 
COURT 


HOSE of you who like basketball want your 

own court. You find a convenient pole and 
nail on the backboard. You are just about to nail 
in the final nail, when your mother comes burst- 
ing out the door and tells you to get that thing 
off there. You take it down obediently and start 
to Ilcok for another place. You think of the end 
of the driveway, but you can’t hang a backboard 
in mid-air. You ask your father to get you a ten- 
foot four by four pole to nail your backboard on. 
He looks at you and says it would cost too much. 
He suggests chopping down a tree. You set out 
to find one. Walking along a brook, you stumble 
over a pole that is just right. You try dragging 
it through the woods, but it is too heavy. You 
then bring it back to the brook, and roll it n 
and start it drifting down stream. Thereupon 
you slip and go tumbling into the stream where 
you might as well stay and push. You finally 
reach home and start to dig a hole for it. At last 
you have it set up. Satisfied with your achieve- 
ment, you are in the house eating cake when you 
hear a terrible crash. You race out to see what 
has happened. The first thing you see is your 
beautiful pole lying in the yard broken into six 
parts and your mother just getting out cf the car. 
After you hear her angry remarks, you groan to 
yourself, “All this just for a basketball court.” 


CHARLES STANDLEY, F- 1 


BIG MUTT 


By JOHN REESE 


HE story Big Mutt takes place in the bad- 

lands of North Dakota where a huge 140- 
pound mongrel named Buster was dumped out 
of the car of a New York couple. It was in the 
wintertime and North Dakota was having one of 
the worst blizzards in its history. The dog found 
little to eat except sheep which the people in this 
region raised, so he became a sheep-killer. The 
people in this region hated sheep-killing dogs and 
everyone was out to get him except a fifteen-year- 
old boy named Dwight Jerome. Many hardships 
were suffered by the big dog. He was nearly 
killed twice but Dwight saved him both times. 
Big Mutt by John Reese is one of the best dog 
stories I've read. What happened to the big dog 
and Dwight Jerome is left to be found out by 
reading this book. This is a book I’m sure animal 
lovers will enjoy. 


THOMAS TEETER, 7 - 2 
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OVvR TEECYE DZ 


BY Fat HEA, PAY 4Roe7 Jo Tarboa 


MRS. PARKS MR. LIZIO 


MISS BUTERA PRINCIPAL CHESTER H. BATTIS 
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Ss 


CUR TEFEEHE D2 


BY Fat2Hea, Par/Roex JoTaylor 


MISS LEIGHTON MR. BROWN MISS BROOKS 


MISS LEADBETTER MISS TROWT MISS LEWIS 
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OvR TEECHED 
By Pat QHen, par FRoeF JotArLoa 


A Weman & 
ancient QWme 


ey . 
miSs pear 


MISS TITCOMB MR. SMITH 


MISS MASKELL MR. MOREL MISS FRENCH 
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Flumor 


DEDICATIONS 


Jailhouse Rock to Briscoe from the kids 
We Belong Together to Pete from Judie 


Teacher, Teacher to the faculty from grad- 
uating class 


Nee Nee Na Na Na 


Na Nu Nu to Miss Larcom from F-1 
Teacher’s Pet to Mr. Morel from 
Peanuts 
Rumble to the football team from 
the kids 
Give Me the High to report cards from 
Sign Carmen 
Let’s Be Lovers to Miss Brooks from 
Albert 
You Excite Me tO Lhe etrom E.-5: 
Witchcraft to Miss Titcomb from her 


cooking class 


Dinner With Drac to first lunch from the 


eaters 
Breathless to gym class from the 
girls 
All I Have to Do 
Is Dream to summer vacations 


These Are the Things to homework assignments 
I Love from English students 


Wear My Ring to Skinny Minnie from 
Around Your Neck — Short Fat Fanny 


LINDA JOHNSON, F- 1 
JupiI£ BRIGHAM, F- 1 
CARMEN Cormier, F- 1 


DVartAL TS TER 


Tommy didn’t have a sailboat? 
Balva lost her skiis? 

John D. became a minister? 
Jeannie broke her drumsticks? 
Judie and Pete couldn’t fight? 
Carmen didn’t have a portable? 


Marty missed “Bandstand?” 


Marlene lost her voice? 
Connie couldn’t buy records? 


Albert D. really knew what he was talk- 
ing about? 


Em could make up her mind? 

Kenny L. hated girls? 

Peanuts became a scientist? 

Dotti couldn’t watch ““Maverick’’? 
LINDA JOHNSON, F- 1 
CARMEN CorRMIER, F- 1 


FAVORITE CLASS SAYINGS 


EDICATED to the Briscoe 
of 1958 by the ninth grade 


raduating class 


oO 
fm) 
girls, 


— 


1. “When I say it, I mean it!” 
2. “Say it!” 
jee eh jUstebeule 
4. “IT just haven’t made up my mind yet!” 
5. “Hate, no love!” 
6. “It takes all kinds.” 
7. “Smart thinkin’!” 
8. “Gr-r-r-reat!”” 
9. “I’m so happy for you!” 
10. “You think you’re pretty funny don’t ya!” 
11. “I don’t wa-a-a-annto!” 
12. “Ah, sustenance!” 
13. “That’s what YOU think!” 
14. “I got the call!” 
15. “George killed himself.” 
16. “I’m not worried.” 
ier AR Diba term 
18. “Make the rabbit.” 
19. “Maka with the shaka!” 
20. “Go way!” 
21. “Wuv me?” 
22. “I ask you, is that very nice?” 
oN A hig eth 
DAS ee ae 


25. “Now, Morton! Now!” 
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Sports 


FOOTBALL 


Ass *FLU proved Briscoe’s worst enemy in 

the 1957 football season, preventing a 
number of boys from attending practice or play- 
ing in games. Entering the newly-formed North 
Shore Junior High School League, Briscoe re- 
corded no wins and five losses. In spite of this, 
Briscoe was able to produce some hard-running 
backs and linemen in Carleton Young, Bob But- 
terworth, and Jack Scotti. 

Cheerleaders were present for all home games 
and kept up the spirits of players and spectators. 
Led by Captain Dorothy Douglas, the girls in- 
cluded Connie Alexander, Nancy Clapp, Molly 
Conway, Elizabeth Esty, Carol Englehardt, 
Kathy Douglas, Nancy Corbett, Marsha Galper, 
Suzanne Risoldi, and Judy Simon. 

Briscoe 7 — Gloucester 20 
6 — Haverhill 42 
6 — Salem 19 
O0—Ipswich 27 
0—Memorial 32 


BASKETBALL 
A RECORD sign-up of seventy-eight boys 


from Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine gave 
Coach Leo Smith a wide range of talent from 
which to select a basketball squad. Thirty-five 
boys were chosen and finished the season with 
four wins and four losses. The starting quintet 
were Billy Carr, David Manuel, Ronald Rubin- 
stein, Dave Tower, and Carleton Young. 

Briscoe 16 — Gloucester 14 


39 —- Gloucester 36 
29-— Salem 4] 
28 — Memorial 46 


BASEBALL 
RISCOE’S baseball team is off to a promising 


start with one win and one tie. The spring 
season is just beginning as we go to press, but the 
schedule calls for Briscce to meet St. John’s, 
Danvers, Ipswich, and Memorial. The squad is 
made up of Fred Ambrosini, Bob Butterworth, 
Joel Cassola, Norman Ciani, Lee D'Amour, Mi 
chael Drislane, Ronnie Fortunato, Alan Gaynor, 
Bob Garcia, Billy Gillespie, Dennis Harrington, 
David Manuel, Richard Marciano, John Mezza, 
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Vincent Michalski, Bill Normand, Ronald Rubin- 
stein, Dick Russo, Mark Shaiken, Bob Teague, 
Dave Tower, Peter Viel, John Ward, Peter Zeit- 
zoff, and Edward Zubiel. John Glovsky is the 
official scorer. 
Briscoe 4 — Peabody 4 
4 — Swampscott 1 


BRISCOE - SHORE 


N March 11, 1958, the girls’ basketball team 
played at the Shore Country Day School. 
As the teams entered the court, Briscoe greeted 
Shore with a cheer, but their optimism dimmed 
as the game proceeded. The first quarter was 
nearly over before Captain Sandra Kanter scored 
Briscoe’s first basket—score, 14-2. Shore gained 
consistently through the second quarter, but in 
the third, Briscoe outscored her rival. The gain 
was net enough, and the game ended with a 
score of 27-16. Briscoe’s first team consisted of 
Sandra Kanter, Suzanne Risoldi, and Kathleen 
Peoples — forwards; Janice Dove, Connie Aker- 
ly, and Norma Grant — guards. The second 
team was made up of Joan Hubbard, Joan Elliot, 
and Carol Varas — forwards; Pat Gabriel, Ellen 
Fiske, and Karen Godfrey — guards. Kathy 
Douglas was manager and scorekeeper. 


CAROL VARAS, 8- 3 


GIRLS” VOLLEYBALL 
Spa spring eighteen ninth grade girls at- 


tended practice sessions to be eligible to 
become members of the ninth grade girls’ volley- 
ball team. The following girls were selected: 
Cynthia Burns, Betty Skea, Karen Godfrey, Con- 
stance Akerley, Balva Aprans, Marlene Jaffe, 
Sandra Smith, Norma Grant, Carol Englehardt, 
and Carmen Cormier. The team participated in 
a play day at Beverly High School with teams 
from Memorial Junior High and Beverly High 
School. 


Approximately eighty, seventh and _ eighth 
grade girls participated in a round robin volley- 
ball tournament during the spring. The teams 
were made up by divisions in each grade 
and played games until one division in each 
grade had won the championship. The cham- 
pionship team of the seventh grade played the 
eighth grade team, and the winning team in this 
grade played the ninth grade team for the cham- 
pionship of the school. Much interest in volley- 
ball has been the result of this tournament. 


Advertisers 


This issue of the “Briscoe Briefs’ 
printed at the office of 


THE CRICKET PRESS, INC. 


66 Summer Street 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 


20th CENTURY BREAD 


Just Like the Kind Mother USED to Make 


Paramount Cleansers, Inc. BARTER BROTHERS, Inc. 
PLANT AND OFFICE Flowers and Gifts 
277 Rantoul Street Beverly 
Branch gic sbotisteet 151 CABOT ST. at WASHINGTON 
Call and Delivery Tel. WA 2-2711 Flowers Telegraphed World Wide 
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JANTZEN — GANTNER 
SWIM SUITS 
for 


MEN and WOMEN 


SPORTING GOODS 
Golf — Baseball — Tennis 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 


Film and Cameras 


COR-NIX CO. 


Corner of Cabot and Pond Sts. 


Tel. Beverly WA 2-0900 


THE 
DELANEY APOTHECARY 


RAYMOND W. THOMAS 


Reg. Mgr. 


207 Cabot Street 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


RALPH O. SMITHSON, JR. 


“Our representatives cover the North Shore” 


RALPH O. SMITHSON, JR. 


324 Cabot St. 


UTILITY METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
MANUFACTURERS SHEET METAL 


117 ELLIOTT STREET 
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Telephone WA 2-058 1 


Victor, London, Decca, Columbia, 


Capital Records 
COMPLIMENTS Hi-Fi Record Players 


Television, Radio and Repairs 


OF A All Types of Radios 
FRIEND HAYES MUSIC STORE 
266 Cabot Street Tel. WA 2-1722 
CABOT PHARMACY Compliments 
HAROLD L. RACOW, Reg. Pharm. of 
Telephone WA 2-0794 WINSTON A. MOOD, C.P.A. 


123 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 
U.S. Reg. No. 2024 


BOWL-O-MAT ED'S CAMERA SHOP 


BEVERLY, MASS. CAMERAS - FILM 


PHOTO = SUPPLIES 
Just a step from the R.R. Depot 


282 Cabot Street BEVERLY 


Telephone WA 2-1140 


ALCON’S 
ROLAND’S BEAUTY SALON 
FOR GRADUATION 
7350Cabote Street SHOES and CLOTHES 
Telephone WA 2-1810 Beverly, Mass. 149 Cabot St. 


Cor. Washington 
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WOOD.” COAL: COKE) 29) ICE). 3 TRUCKING == SAND) > SIONEOS SGRAVEL 


BEVERLY ICE COMPANY 
Heating Oils . Hot Top Driveways 


232 Essex Street 


BIE VE Riley a eVicAsorse 
Telephone WAlker 2-0080 


WINN CHEVROLET, INC. 


“Save Systematically The Cooperative Way” 


Beverly Co-operative Bank 
254 Cabot Street 


70th Anniversary Year 
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G. B. CHALONER, INC. 


MILK and CREAM 


141 Balch Street 


CLEMENZI CONSTRUCTION 
CO., INC. 
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‘‘My boy gets his 
degree today!”’ 


Someday you’ll want to be saying that about 
your youngsters! Education is one of the finest 
gifts you can give them! Save for their college 
expenses at this friendly bank. A few dollars 
weekly will add up fast with our regular divi- 
dends to help them grow. Why not open an ac- 
count with us this payday? 


ah ¢ Regular dividends 


« All deposits insured in full 
under Massachusetts laws 


RRanG / BEVERLY 


BANK 


_ 175 CABOT STREET CORNER THORNDIKE, BEVERLY, MASS. 
THE BANK THAT ALWAYS HAS TIME FOR YOU — AND TEMPERATURE TOO! 
enero 


Telephone WA 7-0333 


BEVERLY COVE PHARMACY 


145 HALE STREET 
ARTHUR R. TOOMEY — Registered Pharmacist 


Prescriptions Filled Telephone WA 2-0124 


_ 


H. GUY LYMAN COMPANY 


COMPLIMENTS 
Oye /X Plumbing and Heating 
FRIEND 109 COLON STREET 


Tel. WA 2-2450 BEVERLY, MASS. 


KRISTIN ELLIOTT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


| 


FISHER & GEORGE ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Industrial and House Wiring 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Manchester 282 Beverly: WA 2-4933; WA 2-2454 
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KRANSBERG FURNITURE CO. 
QUALITY FURNITURE AT GREAT SAVINGS 


Telephones: WA 2-3140 - WA 2-3141 


301 CABOT STREET BEVERLY, MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS Rorchh 


OF A Corner BROADWAY and 
ERIEND RANTOUL ST. 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 

¥ Compliments 
Ny r < of 

Twenty-one Vestry Street GOODWIN’‘S 
BEVERLY, MASSACHI!SETTS 

TELEPHONE Walker 2-2030 
Portrait & Commercial! 

Photography 


e fifty 


QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1846 


THE NAME YOU KNOW 
YOU CAN TRUST 
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THE 
BEVERLY NATIONAL BANK 


240 Cabot St. — Beverly 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
THRIFTI-CHECK ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
VACATION, CHRISTMAS AND TAX CLUBS 
REGISTER CHECKS 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
TRAVELERS CHECQUES 
PERSONAL LOANS 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
DAY AND NIGHT DEPOSITORY 
TRUST DEPT. 


Use Our Drive In Window 
The Only Drive In on the North Shore 


SERVING BEVERLY FOR 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTY SIX YEARS 
WITH EVERY BANKING SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


1802 1958 
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BEST WISHES 


FROM 


BEVERLY EVENING TIMES 


FORNESS & MORGAN, INC. 


INSURANCE 


MORGAN & DOUGLAS 


REA Gore Agee 


173 CABOT STREET WA 2-0885 


CHARLES T. MORGAN COMPANY 


ULTRASONIC TEST INSTRUMENTS 
FIELD TESTING SERVICE 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


COAL OIL 
OIL BURNERS 
GO IGE FURNACES 
287 Cabot St., BEVERLY Phone WAlker 2-7111 


“Let the SILVER FLEET deliver your heat” 
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Boston Photo System 


School Photography 


P. O. Box 273 


Stoneham 80, Massachusetts 


BEVERLY CONSTRUCTION 


22 WEST DANE STREET 


CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS 


RICKEY BARTERA Tel. WA 2-1296 
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BOMAC LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Beverly 


Massachusetts 


Compliments 


M. K. BOWMAN 


FINE QUALITY MEATS 


980 Cabot St. Tel. WA 2-4054 


Telephone WA 2-2149 


DESJARDINS — Jewelers 


Your Gift Store 


219 Cabot Street BEVERLY, MASS. 


